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TT illustrious subject of our present memoir—a_ hero, 
whose name will be handed down to posterity as one of 
the greatest captains of the age in which he lived, was born 
in Ireland, in May, 1769. He is the fourth son of the late 
Earl of Mornington, and brother of the Marquis Wellesley, 
the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Young Arthur re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education at Eton, and was 
afterwards sent to the military school of Angers, in France. 
At an early period he fentered into the army as Ensign in 
the 41st Regiment of Foot, and by interest and purchase 
became, in 1793, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 30th Regiment. 
The following year he accompanied Lord Moira to Ostend, 
and commanded a brigade in the retreat of the Duke of York 
through Holland. In 1796, he embarked for the East Indies: 
but the fleet with which he sailed being driven back by 
contrary winds, the destination of the regiment was altered, 
and he was sent on the recruiting service to Ireland. 

In 1797, he accompanied his brother, Lord Wellesley, to 
India, and was employed in the attack on Tippoo Saib, and 
at the capture of Seringapatam, where he highly distinguished 
himself, and gave prognostics of his future greatness. After 
this important conquest he was named one of the Commis- 
sioners to fix the divisions of the territory; and was appointed 
by his brother, Governor of Seringapatam. He had soon the 
good fortune to defeat an Indian adventurer, named Dondeah 
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Waugh; and, a short time after, was made Major-General. 
He was next employed, with an army of 12,000 men, in the 
war of the Mahrattas, to support the Peishwa; and he ad- 
vanced to Poonah, just in time to save it from destruction. 
he forces of Schindiah and the Rajah of Berar having been 
joined by Holkar, he attacked them at Assage, gave them 
a complete defeat, and compelled them to submit to such a 
peace as the Governor of India chose to dictate. For these 
important services he was honored with the Order of the 
Bath. Having returned to England in 1805, General, now 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, shortly afterwards crossed over to his 
native country, where he married a lady of the family of 
Lord Longford, to whom he had been previously engaged. 
Soon after this event, he commanded, for a short time, a 
brigade under Lord Cathcart, in Hanover, The command of 
the 15th Regiment was next bestowed upon our hero. He 
now for a while devoted himself to civil occupations, and 
was sent to Ireland, as Secretary of State, under the Duke 
of Richmond. He next accompanied Lord Cathcart in his 
expedition to Copenhagen. Both Houses of Parliament hav- 
ing voted thanks to the officers on this service, Sir Arthur, 
who was then returned Member of Parliament for Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight, was thanked by the Speaker in his 
place in the House of Commons. 

In 1808, he received orders to sail for the Peninsula, 
which he reached shortly after the defeat of the Spanish 
Cenerals Cuesia and Blake. After a conference with Ad- 
miral Cotton, he landed at the mouth of the Mondego river, 
and being joined by Gencral Spencer, with 5,000 men, marched 
towards Lisbon. On the 21st of August, he fought the battle 
of Vimiera; but Sir Hugh Dalrymple arriving, the latter 
took the command, and signed the Convention of Cintra. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley now returned to England, and in 1809, 
was again sent to Lisbon, with more troops, as Commander- 
in-Chief; and here commenced that series of triumphs which 
ended in the total expulsion of the French troops from 
Spain and Portugal. On his landing, he marched direct for 
Oporto, trom whence he drove Marshal Soult, and entering 
Spain, fought the battle of Talavera de la Reyna, in which 
he foiled the French in all their attacks on his position: 
but was in his turn obliged to move off the next morning, 
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and leave his sick and wounded to the mercy of the enemy. 
He was, however, for this exploit, created a Viscount, and 
again received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. — 

In 1810, Marshal Massena, with a formidable army, en- 
tered Portugal, in the full confidence of driving the English 
army from that counrry. On this occasion Lord Wellington 
adopted the famous defensive plan, suggested by the late 
General Dumourier, in a work on that subject. He first 
withdrew to the position of Busaco, where he was attacked 
by the French, who were repulsed with mutual slaughter. 
The position of Busaco being rendered untenable, he fell 
back to the lines of Torres Vedras, which had long been 
constructing. Massena advanced, but was, from the impreg- 
nable strength of the lines, obliged to remain before them 
inactive for six months, during which, his convoys were cut 
off by the Spaniards. He then, at length, made a most 
masterly retreat, and Lord Wellington blockaded Almeida; 
but Massena found means to draw off the garrison, after a 
battle at Fuentes d’Onor, in which his Lordship had some 
advantage. He soon after passed the Tagus, to oppose Mar- 
mont, who had succecded Massena, and he was successful 
in taking Ciudad Rodrigo by storm. In consequence of this 
success, the Regency of Spain bestowed on him the title of 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the rank of a grandee of Spain. 

Honors were now heaped upon him; in addition to £2,000 
a year settled upon bis Lordship by the British Parliament, 
they, on the present occasion, gave a him a second £2,000, 
and the Prince Regent created him an ecarl.—Having taken 
Badajoz, he advanced to Salamanca, defeated Marmont, and 
pursued the I’rench as far as Burgos, which place he be- 
sieged. For this he was farther gratified with £200,000, and 
the title of Marquis. He had already been created Marquis 
of Torres Vedras by the Portuguese government. 

In 1813, after Napoleon’s disasters in Russia, the Mar- 
quis of Wellington repaired to Cadiz, to arrange the plan 
of the campaign with the Regency of Spain, who placed the 
whole of the Spanish army under his command. The rem- 
nant of the French army was encamped on the Douro; his 
Lordship, however, made good the passage, and turned their 
position, when they retreated to Burgos, and then to Vit- 
toria; where, being on march, he intercepted them, May 13, 
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1813, and took their baggage, artillery, and a vast number 
of. prisoners. He was now raised to the rank of Field- 
Marshal, and the Spanish Government created him Duke of 
Vittoria. He next besieged Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, 
and repulsed Marshal Soult in several attacks made to re- 
lieve them. Ilis Lordship then forced the passage of tlie 
Bidassoa, and entered France. Soult endeavored to impede 
his victorious march, but was repulsed on several occasions; 
and at Toulouse the last battle was fought. The peace of 
1814, and the return of the Bourbons, immediately followed. 
Wellington was now created a Duke, and he returned to 
London, after an absence of five eventful years, and again 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, with an 
additional gift of .£400,000, | 

In July, 1814, he was nominated Ambassador-extraordinary 
to I'rance, and was then sent to the Congress at Vienna. 
It was during his residence in that capital, that Napoleon 
escaped from the Isle of Elba, and recovered possession of 
his immense empire. The Duke was instantly named, by 
the Allied Sovereigns, Gencralissimo of the European troops. 
He fixed his head-quarters at Brussels, and issued a proclama- 
tion. Hostilities recommenced, and Napoleon, after having 
routed the Prussians at Ligny, was, in his turn, completely 
defeated at Waterloo, by the victorious Wellington and 
his brave army, aided by the fortunate arrival of Bulow 
and Blucher. The Duke then advanced to the capital of 
France, and an end was put to the war under the walls of 
Paris. The British Parliament now voted him a further sum 
of £200,000; and the sovereigns of Europe all bestowed 
on him rewards and honors. His Grace afterwards com- 
manded the army of Occupation in France, and was at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. fle is now Field-Marshal of 
the forces,—Master-General of the Ordnance,—Colonel of the 
Horse-Guards, and the Rifle-Brigade,—Knight of the Garter; 
being also honored with many foreign Orders. Part of the 
money voted to him has been employed in the parchase of 
the estate of Lord Rivers, at Strathfieldsay, in Hampshire; 
where a splendid mansion is to be erected for him at the 
national expence. His last public employment was at the 
Congress of Verona, where he -was the representative af 
Great Britain. | | 
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f CROYLAND ABBEY: 
j A TALE. 


(Continued from page 12.) 
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* There is a sympathy in noble minds, 
A bond of love which vice and folly fly ; 
A confidence which enly virtue finds, 
As, touched by truth, she bids the heart reply.” 
e Drake. 





Wuen Hedda sought, in the morning, to renew bis con- 
versation with his youthful guest, he found him in a state 


which precluded all further discussion of the subject —Fever- 

ishness, restlessness, and alienation of mind, were symptoms 

which alarmed the good monk, and he immediately summoned 
Ui Tetha to the bedside of her son, who, not being aware of the 
4 immediate cause of the state in which she found him, natu- 
rally attributed it to a cold caught on the preceding even- 
ing. During the illness of Guthlac, which continued for se- 
veral days, Anselm attended him, day and night, with the 
most unwearied tenderness, which so won on the grateful and 
susceptible mind of the former as to remove every prejudice 
1 to which their peculiar circumstances might otherwise have 
‘ led him to yield; and during his moments of calm reflection, 
4 he mentally resolved to sacrifice his own dearest wishes to 
the interests of a brother so disinterestedly attached.—At the 
suggestion of Hedda, he determined carefully to conceal the 
particulars, which had been communicated to him, from his 
mother, until such time as it might be more necessary for 
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rd her to be informed of them; and as soon as he recovered 
é sufficient strength, prepared for their departure; as the time i 
‘ drew near when he would be required to head his troops \ 


against the west Saxon king. The cause in which he was 
about to engage, as it now warmed in his thoughts, seemed 
to have banished all distressing recollections; and he spoke 
of his purpose with a degree of enthusiasm which communi- 
cated a kindred glow to the breast of Anselm, who had, for 
some time, been listening to him with deep and gratified 
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earnestness. ‘‘ And why may I not too earn for myself dis- 
tinction in a cause so noble?” he proudly exclaimed, ‘* why 
bury my youth in the inglorious ease of cloistered seclusion ?— 
I am as yet bound by no vows; surely, father, I commit 
no sin in wishing to emerge from this obscurity ?”—‘ Alas! 
my son,” replied Hedda, “ your youthful senses are dazzled, 
and I fear you will have cause to rue this temerity ; I have 
long indeed vainly endeavored to impress you with a sense 
of higher duties, but I have not been backward in perceiy- 
ing that the restraints of a monastic life, under which des- 
tiny has, at present, thrown you, are but ill suited to your 
ardent temperament; I shall therefore combat no longer against 
inclinations, which, however contrary to my wishes, are, in 
themselves, honorable; and if Guthlac be willing to receive 
you in his train, the prayers of poor old Hedda shall not 
be wanting for your safety and prosperity.” Affected by his 
manner, Anselm threw himself on the old man’s neck and 
wept like a child.—‘* Oh! my friend,” cried he, “ think not 
that I can, without a pang, desert you, who have been a fa- 
ther to me; and if I thought that my wish to distinguish my- 
self in arms, would be a real sorrow to you, L would relin- 
quish it on the instant; but you know every secret of my 
heart, you know that it is your influence alone which retains 
me here,—and that, should heaven deprive me of your pro- 
tecting care, I have vot another friend in the world—need I say 
more? your age, my good father!”—he paused, as if unwilling 
to add what rose in his mind, but Hedda fully understood the 
implication—** You are right, my child; this is indeed a favor- 
able opportunity ; I see that your proposal is pleasing to Guth- 
lac.. Go then, my boy; I have no fears for you on the score 
of virtuous bearing: be ye fricnds, be ye brothers, and Hedda 
will be content. He joined the hands of the youthful pair, 
with a look which Guthlac well understood. ‘ You may trust 
me, father,” said he in a whisper, ‘ no weak passion shall 
interfere to mar our union.”—“ Heaven grant it may be so,” 
ejaculated Hedda; “ but, my children, a time may come, and 
T trust, it is not far distant, when these phantoms, called glo- 
ry and honor, which appear before you now in such alluring 
colors, may assume an appearance less inviting; then will 
you remember the admonitions of Hedda, and turn your 
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thoughts to brighter and more permanent objects. Oh! may 
Hedda live to see that day, when worldly advantages will 
seem to you as nothing, in comparison with the prospect of 
immortality hereafter!” Guthlac pressed the hand of his ve- 
nerable friend with an encouraging smile ‘* Despond not, good 
Hedda; let us be hcroes, at present; we may, at some future 
period, become saints, then shall we meet in Heaven, if not 
on earth, good father.” 

Having procured a horse for Anselm from the nearest ham- 
let, the brothers took an affectionate leave of the Abbot, and 
proceeded to escort Tetha to the place of her destination, 
which they reached by night-fall; whence, after resting till 
sun-rise, they pursued their journey, without heeding fatigue 
or inconvenience, till they reached the camp of Ceolred; who 
received the youthful warriors, with every token of regard 
and admiration. Here he was soon joined by Brithmer and 
a strong party of trusty adherents, all eager to merit the 
approbation of their young and valiant leader, and to evince 
their attachment to the house of Penwald.—Both sides being 
impatient to engage, the battle began with great fury, and 
was obstinately maintained, for some time with dubious suc- 
cess: at length, the prowess of the Mercians promised to en- 
sure them success.—Side by side, Guthlac and Anselm fol- 
lowed up their advantage, until a wound received by the 
latter, caused him to fall, stunned and senseless, by the side 
of his brother; Guthlac no longer sought to defend himsel{ 
from the attacks of his assailants, but snatching Anselm up, 
bore him in his arms from the scene of peril, and was fortu- 
nately enabled to reach a place of safety unhurt. This was 
a recess, hollowed out of the rocks and sheltered by thick 
growing shrubs, the retreat of a venerable recluse, who cha- 
ritably afforded him every assistance, in his anxious exer- 
tions to recover the wounded youth.—Anselm having only 
fainted, soon revived sufficiently to cast a look of love and 
gratitude on his preserver; but he was still weak, through 
previous exertion and loss of biood, and the cold damps of 
death seemed to hang on nis brow. 

Pressing the hand of Guthlac to his bosom, he faintly at- 
tered,—*‘ I am dying, Guthlac, take no heed of me; return to 
your duty. May the splendid triumph of victory and the sweet 
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smile of love await you—Elfrida will reward you for your 
generous care of me; you will be dear to her, as well on 
your own account as mine.”—“ You know then my error?” 
said Guthlac coloring. ‘“ rom yourself,” replied Anselm, 
‘J learnt the secret of your heart, in those moments of de- 
lirium when you were unconscious of having an interested 
auditor.”— And yet knowing this,” returned Guithlac, “ you 
could cherish, serve, and follow me?”—* And why not?” asked 
Anselm, with an affectionate smile, ‘“‘ are you not my bro- 
ther, and are not the ties of nature stronger than any other? 
besides, you meant me no wrong, and J seem to love you 
better for loving her who is so dear to me.” Guthlac gazed 
with a mixture of astonishment and admiration, on the art- 
less countenance of the warm-hearted Anselm; the sincerity 
of its expression was without a doubt; and Guthlac, marvel- 
ling at his inexperience, yet delighted with his candoar, 
clasped him in a fraternal embrace.—‘* You are right, An- 
selm,” said he, ‘I meant not to wrong you, nor will I ever, 
as heaven is my witness.—Despond not, my brother, you will, 
you must live to see that Guthlac is worthy of your love and 
confidence.” Having bound up the wound, and left Anselm 
to the care of the vencrable recluse, Guthlac eagerly repaired 
to his pust; his absence had not been noticed, for the deep- 
ening shades of night had caused a suspension of hostilities; 
and the scattered troops were just collecting together, as he 
returned. As soon as he had seen those under his command 
safely disposed of, he hastened back to Anselm, with whom 
he passed the night; and, on the morrow, rejoiced to find 
that he would be able, on the following day, to take the 
next field against the already subdued foe.—The event of the 
morning’s battle was decisive; the Mercians were victorious, 
and Ccolred, anxious to evince his grateful sense of the ser- 
vice rendered him by his young and valiant chief, declared 
himself ready and willing to forward his interests in any 
way he might choose to point out. Guthlac availed himself 
of this advantage only to bring his brother into notice ; for 
whom he immediately bespoke the royal favor, and Anselm 
was at his suggestion promoted to a distinguished command 
in the royal army. 
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Int-NATURE has always been regarded as very distinct fromm 
ill-temper, and perhaps, in the essentials, it is so, since where 
either forms a permanent and prominent part of character, it 
may be pretty generally observed, that the first has its foun- 
dation in a bad disposition, while the latter, lying no deeper 
than the humor of the mind, may often be found the concomitant 
of a benevolent heart. Yet the one naturally produces the 
other; they are seldom long apart, though, in the better or- 
der of such beings they are as seldom long associated. Where 
is the ill-tempered man or woman who has not done, or, at 
least, said a thousand ill-natured things? The petulance of ir- 
rascibility prempts the tongue to utter that in which the 
heart has perhaps no share, or if it has, but a very tem- 
porary one; whilst the feeling of anger is often lost in the 
violent language in which it is vented. But whether the ill- 
nature results from inberent or accidental ill-will, the effect 
is much the same to those against whom it is levelled; for 
as they receive the blows, it is not to be supposed they es- 
cape without some bruises, which are often severely felt and 
long remembered. The sufferers, in the natural reaction of 
feeling, are but little disposed to make allowances for the of- 
fender, or to attribute the hasty language of irritability to 
any thing less than uncharitableness. These vindictive de- 
cisions, however well merited, are often erroneous, and though 
the ill-tempered are always objects of censure, they are some- 
times also objects of pity. He who sows the whirlwind must 
reap the storm; but he will sustain its violence with the less 
patience from the consciousness of its origin. A bad temper 
is one of the greatest misfortunes with which man can be af- 
flicted: be his virtues and endowments what they may, that, 
like the tares among the wheat, will deteriorate their worth, 
and lessen their influence. The crosses or calamities he may 
be destined to encounter in his earthly sojourn, will gain 
increase and aggravation, while time which leads him rapidly, 
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the mental wound: a wound on which the detersive power 
of precept and experience is usually applied in vain. 

For my own part, I have never been guilty of an act of 
ill-nature, without suffering the severest throes of shame and 
regret, and resolving to exercise in future the utmost vigi- 
lance to prevent a recurrence of the fault: for it is one, 
which on a review, bears at once a contemptible and ma- 
lignant character, and robs us of that self-esteem which is 
the main prop of peace and happiness. A moment’s reflec- 
tion is sufficient to convince even the dullest intellect, that 
it is as unwise as unamiable, to refuse the assuasive in- 
fluence of kindness, in our intercourse with society, and es- 
pecially in that with which we are most intimately con- 
nected. Yet, in defiance of this conviction, there are thou- 
sands in the world who take double the pains to act un- 
graciously, that it would cost them to act kindly; and, with 
the best feelings and intentions, for want of the little exte- 
rior graces of manner, and gentleness of expression, forfeit 
the esteem they really deserve. This perversity is by no 
means confined to the uneducated, where we should be less 
surprised to see it; but is conspicuous in many, who like 
Doctor Johnson, could (in spite of their lamentable lack of 
practice) ably support the theory of the “ necessity of com- 
plaisance,” and the ‘‘ advantages of good humor and polite- 
ness.” That great man was one of those unfortunate instances 
that furnish the enemies of literature with an argument 
against mental cultivation: in religion he was a bigot; in 
morals, a cynic; and in manners, a bear. But a doctrine or 
a system must not be impugned which its followers have not 
used, but abused. Let us conceive what he would have been 
without the restrictions which education had thrown partially 
around him; his herculean frame, in the event of his mind 
having been left dormant, had perhaps exerted and encreased 
its physical powers at some manual and laborious occupation; 
his passions, unchecked by habits of reflection, had gained pro- 
portionate ardour and violence, while the sullen ferocity and 
perversity of his temper, had, from the superadded gloom of 
ignorance, and the offensive familiarity of vulgar life, ren- 
dered him almost brutal. If the intellectual author of the 
Rambler could, on so many occasions, let his reason lie dor: 
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mant, or pervert it at the suggestion of a petulant, not to say 
malicious temper, what might not be anticipated from the same 
being in whose uncultivated soul reason deserved but the name 
of instinct! I have adduced the conduct of Dr. Johnson, to 
show how little even the most powerful talent will avail to 
secure the affections of private life, or the esteem of society 
at large, if unattended by those charms which equanimity 
and sweetness of temper can alone bestow. I cannot better 
describe the state of those unfortunate people, commonly de- 
nominated the ill-tempered, than in the Doctor’s own words. 
“ Every one must in the walks of life have met with men of 
whom all speak with censure, though they are not chargeable 
with any crime, and whom none can be persuaded to love, 
though a reason can scarcely be assigned why they should 
be hated; and who if their good qualities and actions some- 
times force a commendation, have their panegyric always con- 
cluded with confessions of disgust; ‘ He is a good man, but 
I cannot like him.’ ”—Good opinion is not to be won with- 
out some efforts to obtain it, and none go more directly to 
the heart of all, than those generous exertions which spring 
from a cheerful and kind temper. Other qualities may claim 
admiration, but at the same time stimulate envy, or awaken 
jealousy, or be unsuited to the tastes to which they are pre- 
sented ; but a sweet temper is a virtue universally understood 
and appreciated, from the most humble, to the most exalted 
rank in society; it is one, also, that makes us no enemies, 
let it gain as many friends as it may, for it affects no rival- 
ry and alarms_no interests. Like the sun, it imparts its own 
lustre to every thing on which it shines, and is, at the same 
time, so independent of all external or adventitious support, 
that it can at any time retire within itself and be happy. 
Could the fretful, the perverse, and the discontented, behold 
the perennial cheerfulness and halcyon peace that inhabit 
the breast of him who is blest with a good temper, they 
would Jeave no effort untried to emulate the enviable exam- 
ple: and let them not be deterred from the attempt from any 
fears regarding their ultimate success; it is the weak and 
slothful excuse of many, that their temper is part of their 
nature, and that it is impossible to alter it, and they plead 
the goodness of their intentions in extenuation of the errors 
into which the ebullitions of a bad;temper lead them. These 
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are sophistical assertions, arising from an unwillingness to 
make a virtuous effort at reform, and not from any convic- 
tion of the inefficacy of the attempt. There is no property 
of mind that is not capable of perversion and improvement; 
and as it is philosophically said that nature abhors a vacuum, 
so may it be morally said that ethics abhor a pause. The 
spiritual, as the material world, is in perpetual motion—if 
not advancing, we are retrograding; if not improving, we 
are deteriorating. It wants then but the determination to be- 
gin, to secure reform or improvement; but, alas! while the 
ambition of man leads him to covet every other dominion, 
by some infatuation he seldom aims at the conquest of his 
own mind, but is content to suffer from its weakest ca- 
prices, rather than attempt to bring it under that discipline, 
which will best ensure his honor and secure his happiness. 
The want of temper exposes the most eminent and the most 
exalted to contempt; the irascible conqueror is below the 
level of the equananimous captive. Caractacus, led a pri- 
soner through Rome, calm in misfortune and superior to com- 
plaint, is an image that, even in the transmission of ages, 
loses nothing of its grandeur, and ennobles the mind that 
contemplates it; while Xerxes, when he whipped the waves, 
and threw chains into the sea, is an object of ridicule and 
contempt, though surrounded with the pomp of power and 
empire. 

The improvement or the reform of our tempers is a mo- 
ral and religious duty, since a bad temper disqualifies us 
for the discharge of the necessary duties in the various re- 
lations of life. It is contrary to all the precepts of Christi- 
anity—it invades all the charities of the domestic circle: 
and the less imperative, but more extended ones of general 
benevolence. Its offensive influence may he also urged in 
another point, and one which is too frequentfy felt much 
more forcibly, and acted upon much more promptly and vi- 
gorously, than any that has yet been urged, I mean world- 
dy interest. A moment’s ill humor has been known to de- 
stroy the hopes of years. A request petulantly refused, or 
ungraciously granted; a casual opposition, or a sullen neg- 
leet, has chilled the glow of awakening friendship, and bade 
the current of approaching bounty stagnate or diverge. In 
cases of mercenary views we have sometimes seen as much 
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effort exerted to assume the disguise of goodness, as would 
have enabled the dissembler really to possess it, and with 
all the danger attendant on instability, superadded to the toil 
of supporting a feigned character. Be the veil of dissimu- 


Jation worn ever so carefully, there is no guarding against 


sudden gusts or accidental contingencies, which may rend it 
away in a moment, perhaps the most unpropitious. Of all 
deceptions, that of temper requires the most persevering and 
consummate skill; it is not uncommon to see the part over- 
acted, and the assumed temper sweet even to nausea,—the 
cood nature losing the healthy tone of kind and warm feeling, 
and degenerating into what is somewhat vulgarly, but very 
laconically, termed ‘ Cant.” 

The good temper that springs frcm a guileless heart and 
a contented mind is worth the richest gem that monarch ever 
wore; it is the only true foundation on which perfect amia- 
bility of character can rest, since, however elaborate in its 
structure a mind may be, whether rich in diversity and ex- 
tent of knowledge, gifted with vividness of .imagination, or 
endowed with variety of accomplishments, it must, to be really 
excellent, possess the blessing of temper; which is to every 
property and acquirement of the mind, what the whiteness of 
the ivory is to the colors of the painter. 

To the female world, temper is of the most vital import- 
ance. Wit or beauty may gain a husband, butit is the charm 
of temper that secures his affection and regard.— 

Think not, the husband gained, that all is done; 
The prize of happiness must yet be won. 

In the matter of maiernal duty, temper forms a striking 
feature, for the office of a mother asks gentleness and pa- 
tience; and much of the future strength and excellence of 
the young mind depend upon the early discipline to which 
it has been subjected. We often intuitively imbibe the qua- 
lities of those with whom we are in habitual intercourse, and 
particularly so in the years of infancy, when the mind is 
susceptible of every impresssion; and, of course, the oftener an 
impression is made the more permanently will the mind retain 
itsimage. We do not therefore hesitate to say, that a mother, 
who indulges a bad temper, is guilty of a crime; she is sowing 
a weed in a soil where she might and ought only to raise 
flowers; she is corrupting the pure source of infant feeling by 
VOL, XVI1I.—S, I. H 
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a bad example; for the evil she communicates is circuman:- 
bient as the air they breathe; it is ever present, ever around, 
and it is impossible but they must imbibe it. If then in every 
rank, and in every relation of life, temper is so important—— 
since it heightens all the joys of existence, and mitigates all 
its ills—since we may justly call it the philosopher’s stone in 
morals,—how infinitely censurable are those who neglect its 
cultivation in themselves, or in those under their influence: 
and how justly does it merit, instead of being treated with 
comparative disregard, to be enrolled in the list of THe Car- 


DINAL VIRTUES. 





CONSOLATION OF BLINDNESS. 


M. Tutman, the Swiss composer, some of whose operas are 
very popular in Germany, among others, The Night of Twenty- 
four Hours, became blind at thirty-five years of age. In order 
to console himself under this melancholy bereavement, he re- 
solved to seek out a wife, a person of shill enovrgh to copy 
his music, and of such kindred spirit, as to be able to share 
in all his thoughts, his joys, and his cares. He found the 
object of his desire in the person of Sara Nippels, the daugh- 
ter of an advocate for Zurich. His young spouse was pro- 
digal in her attentions to him. Every morning, when the 
weather was fine, she led him to walk along the banks of the 
Jake of Zurich; there she would leave him a little to his 
own meditations; and, warmed by the heat of that luminary 
which he no longer saw, he would compose romantic ditties, 
which Sara afterwards noted down to his diction, and then 
return home. ' 

In one of their promenades, they met the celebrated Gessner, 
who lived in the environs of Zurich. Tutman entered into 
along conversation with him, and testified great satisfaction 
at the incident which had brought them known to each other. 
“ Se ee a singular felicity of thought, 

: yself for being unable to contem- 
plate the heavens, the mountains, the vallies, with my own 
eyes, since, by having your admirable works read to me 
I can see nature with the eyes of Gessner!” 
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THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE; 
A TALF., 
Dy the Author of “ Marian Melfort,” Confessions of a Benedict,” &c. 


(Continwed from Vol. XVII. page 316.) 





CHAP. VIII. 


Every thing being arranged to the satisfaction of the par- 
ties immediately concerned, Oscar departed with the young 
viscount for Glasgow; and during their stay there, pursued 
his studies with so much assiduity and success, as to bear 
home creditable testimonials of his abilities. Albert, also, 
stimulated by his example, was more assiduous than ever; 
and Lord Montauban considered himself amply remunerated 
for what he had bestowed on Oscar, in the visible improve- 
ment of his son. Marian had, in the meanwhile, without 
having recourse to any mean artifices, so far ingratiated 
herself with the inmates of the Castle, as to be a frequent 
and welcome visitor. Lady Montauban found her gentle, 
unassuming, and obligingly attentive to her, upon all occa- 
sions; for Marian patiently submitted to her wayward bumors, 
and even, at times, ventured to remonstrate with Isabel on 
her impatience under the control of a mother. ‘“ Ah! my 
dear Lady Isabel,” she would say, when she saw her friend 
inclined to shew a slight degree of petulance at some of 
the Countess’s caprices, ‘‘ you know not what it is to feel 
yourself bereaved of a mother’s care, as I do; believe me, 
were you ever to have the misfortune of losing her, you 
would deeply regret that you had ever given her a moment’s 
uneasiness, by your inattention or perverseness; and would 
give the world to have her restored tu you.—Dearly as I 
love my good father, there are moments in which I feel, 
deeply feel, the want of maternal aid and support.”—“ Per- 
haps you may,” Isabel would reply, “ and, I am sure, I 
should be very sorry to lose my mother, for I could love 
her tenderly, I am sure, if she would only strive to make 
me do so.”—‘* How do you mean, Isabel? nature is all-sufti- 
cient for that, I should suppose?”—“ I am not sure of that, 
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Marian; I certa‘nly respect my mother, because she is wy 
mother, and I know it would be wicked and undatiful of 
me not to do so; but I think I should love her a great deal 
more if she were more amiable: she is so haughty and 
overbearing to all the household, that none of them serve 
her but through fear; and she has so little consideration for 
poor people, that they dread, rather than court, [the sight of 
her: and you must have seen how her constant ill-temper 
chafes my father; to say nothing of her harshness to me.— 
Then, there is poor old aunt Margaret, who seldom comes 
to the Castle, which was once her home, for she has no 
comfort now, she says, in seeing how things go on; and, 
often adds, that my father must have been bewitched to ——” 
‘* Hush, hash, my dear Isabel, you must not run on thus; 
your aunt Margaret, though probably a very good old lady, 
may be prejudiced; and as the late countess was her favo- 
rite niece, it is but natural that she should make remarks, 
which, however, are very injudicious when addressed to a 
daughter.—At any rate you should not suffer them to have 
any weight with you.” By such sensible and well-meaning 
admonitions, Marian invariably succeeded in rendering Isabel 
more docile towards her mother; who, perceiving Marian’s 
influence, and the gocd use she made of it, was pleased at 
her daughter’s having found such a companion; as she well 
knew that Miss Macpherson had imbibed all her mother’s 
dislike of her, and would, notwithstanding her amiable dis- 
position, take very little pains to impress the youthful mind 
of Lady Isabel with feelings of love or respect. 

The return of the young men from college was now hourly 
expected; and as Mr. Fitzormond had become almost domes- 
ticated at the Castle, which Lord Montauban, in considera- 
tion of his increasing infirmities, had requested him to make 
his home, whenever Marian was upon a visit there, he had 
the pleasure of forming one of the happy groupe who wel- 
comed their arrival. Two years had done much for Oscar 
in respect to personal as well as mental improvement, and 
Lady Georgiana, who was also of the party, asserted aloud, 
that he was the finest young fellow she had ever seen since 
Colonel Macpherson was an ensign.—‘‘ Upon my word,” 
Said she, laughing, “I begin now to be of my girl’s opi- 
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nion. Do you'recollect, my lord, what Adela said, when she 
first saw Oscar in his peasant garb?” “ Not exactly,” replied 
ihe Earl, rather coolly; “‘ my thou.shts were too entirely en- 
crossed by one alarming event, to dwell much upon girl’s 
prattle.’—A deep suffusion on the cheeks of Adela and 
Oscar, however, evinced that neither had entirely forgotten 
a compliment so unguardedly expressed; and Lady Georgiana, 
apprehending that she too had been indiscreet in adverting to 
it, at the present moment, merely said, in a careless manner— 
‘¢ Well, after all, good looks are certainly prepossessing, and 
{ much question, my lord, whether your gratitude would have 
been so warmly excited, or so liberally evinced, had the lad 
been an ill-favored awkward loon.”—“ Probably not,” returned 
Lord Montauban, laughing, ‘ but I think I may venture to 
assert, that Mr. Oscar Fitzormond has something more with 
which to recommend himself to favor, than mere personal 
advantages.” ‘“‘ And I trust, my Lord,” said the elder Vitz- 
ormond, ‘‘ that he has too much understanding not to ap- 
preciate your Lordship’s praise on that score, even beyond 
Lady Georgiana’s implied compliment.” 

Lady Montauban, whose entire affections seemed to centre 
in her son, was too happy in having him again by her side 
10 find room for her usual share of ill-humor; but, it was 
evident, she did not feel quite pleased at Oscar’s engrossing 
so large a portion of admiration; and she occasionally be- 
trayed her pique, in observations highly embarrassing to the 
Viscount, who, to do him justice, had as little vanity as 
any young nobleman, so highly gifted by nature and fortune. 
After some general conversation, in the course of which, 
Lord Montauban had taken occasion to express his appro- 
bation of their conduct at the university, as it had been 
reported to him, Albert, laughingly, took upon himseif to 
relate a circumstance which he declared had occasioned thein 
no little perplexity. ‘‘ We were one day,” said he, “ dur- 
ing our allotted hours of recreation, riding out together, and, 
like hair-brained boys, priding ourselves on our horsemanship, 
and trying how far we could go in a certain time, we set 
spurs to our spirited animals, and urged them forward at 
an inconsiderate rate. I happened to get the lead, and was 
determined to keep it, in defiance of all obstacies; unfortu- 
H 3 
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nately, I could not check my horse at the moment it was 
necessary, and an elderly female, who was crossing the road 
just at the moment, was thrown down and severely hurt. 
Before I was perfectly aware of the mischief I had done, 
Oscar, seeing the accident, instantly pulled in; then alight- 
ing, he courteously assisted the poor creature to rise, and 
finding that she was seriously injured, bore her in his arms 
to the humble habitation from which she had just emerged. 
I returned as soon as I could check the speed of the ani- 
mal I rode, aud was lectured pretty handsomely for my 
carelessness; for which, in fact, I was truly sorry. We did 
all we could to make the poor soul amends, for we found 
she was not very well off; and leaving our cards, desired 
she would make application to us if any further service was 
necessary. The day after we called again, and found that 
the surgeon we had sent had set her leg, which was broken, 
and that she was likely to do well; so far, all was going on 
smoothly, but now comes the perplexity—he old woman 
no sooner beheld us again, then she raised herself up in 
her bed, and gazed at us both with looks of such extreme 
interest, that I was at a loss to guess to which of us she 
had taken a fancy: ‘ You left your cards yesterday, gen- 
tlemen?’ said she, ‘ may I beg to know whichis Lord Irvine?’ 
J put in my claim to the title, and acknowledged myself to 
be the cause of the unlucky accident which had befallen her. 
She looked earnestly at me, and again at Oscar, as if doubt- 
ing my assertion.‘ And you, sir,’ addressing Oscar, ‘do 
you call yourself Fitzormond?’ ‘ That is my name, I assure 
you,’ replied Oscar, ‘do you suspect us of deceiving you?’ 
‘No, indeed, gentlemen, I do not,’ was her reply, ‘but it 
is very extraordinary that I should see you here together.’ 
‘Why so, my good mistress,’ said I, soothingly, for I thought 
the woman was a little deranged; ‘ we are particular fricnds.’ 
‘That is more extraordinary still,’ she replied, again gazing 
earnestly at us both—‘ but, God’s will be done, strange things 
do come to pass.—Is your father living, young gentleman?’ 
addressing Oscar, who immediately informed her that he was, 
and where he resided—‘I think,’ she said, after a pause, 
‘that it is in the neighborhood of Fitzgerald Castle”—‘ It 
is.—‘ I shall be there, before long, if it please God to give 
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me strength, I have business there.—‘ With my father?’ en- 
quired Oscar.—‘ Not entirely with him; perhaps, indeed, I 
should be an unwelcome guest to him, or to those to whom 
I am about to reply :—but, no matter; my time is short, and 
something must be done.’—There was a mystery in the old 
woman’s words which we could not unravel; nor could all 
our entreaties draw more from her than, that she should soon 
be here. ‘‘ Did you make any enquiries respecting her name 
or situation?” eaquired Lord Montauban.—“ She was a stran- 
cer in the place, my Lord,” reptied Oscar, “ the owners of 
the cottage were poor, industrious people; of whom she had 
solicited a few night’s lodging; which they had granted, see- 
ing her a decent sort of person; she had travelled from Loua- 
don in a Waggon, or in some other humble conveyance, and 
had paid regularly for the simple accommodation they had 
afforded her. ** When may we look for her artival?” asked 
Mr. Fitzormond.—‘ I know not, sir; we saw her a few days 
before we left College, she was then pretty nearly recovered, 
but seemed more reserved than usual when we questioned 
her about her intentions. She would not even tell us her 
name, but observed that we should know soon enough.— 
* Dear me!” exclaimed Marian, “ suppose it should be aunt 
Marlow?” ‘“ Such an idea never struck me,” said Oscar. 
‘Nor could I form any conjecture respecting the mysterious 
personage,’’ said the Viscount; “¢ but that the good lady had 
take a fancy to my young friend, and was coming to make 
proposals; indeed, I am still inclined to think so, for she 
always regarded him with a favorable cye, when we were 
together, and took very little notice of me; had it been a 
younger fair one, I cannot answer for the consequence.” 
‘‘T hope you will never be rivals, in any case,’ said Lord 
Montauban, thoughtfully.—‘‘ Never, my lord, with my know- 
ledge,” observed Oscar, firmly and somewhat proudly.—* You 
answer for yourself, too readily, sir,’ said Lady Montauban, 
while some secret vexation caused her colour to change al- 
ternately from red to pale.—‘‘ there is no knowing what cir- 
cumstances may occur to change friends into enemies.’’— 
‘“‘T can never be the ingrate you may suppose me, madam; 
of that I am certain,’’ returned Oscar, indignantly.—“ I 
hope you will never be put to the trial, Oscar,” said Mr. 
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Fitzormond: “ indeed, there does not appear any possibility 
of it at present—but, I think, I can answer for your prin- 
ciples, even should the most tempting trial await you:”—As 
he spoke, his eye glanced towards Miss Macpherson, whose 
hastily-averted countenance evinced that she understood the 
allusion.—‘* I protest we are growing too serious,” observed 
lady Georgianna, “ we must walk off these vapours of the 
faucy—come, Mr. Fitzormond, I want to have a little chat 
with you. We will stroll into the park; I dare say, the 
Colonel will not be jealous, especially, if Miss Marian will 
take the trouble to entertain him in our absence. Lady 
Montauban, asserting that she felt indisposed, withdrew to 
her own apartment, leaving Isabel the delightful privilege of 
enjoying the society of her brother; who, with the gaiety pe- 
culiar to his character, amused her and Adela by ludicrous 
descriptions of Oscar’s first debut at College; his astonish- 
ment at the licentious manners of some of their associates; 
and the hoaxes that were played off upon him by some of 
the mischief-loving ones—while, with equal candour, he 
dwelt on every praiseworthy trait in his character, and left 
his auditors impressed with the highest opinion of his ta- 
lents and worth. 








( To be continued-) 


—— 


THE MAID AND MAGPIE. 


A citizen of Paris having lost several silver forks, ac- 
cused his maid-servant of the robbery; she was tried, and 
circumstances appeared so strong against her, that she was 
found guilty and executed. Six months afterwards, the forks 
were found under an old roof, behind a heap of tiles, where 
a magpie had hid them. It is well known that this bird, 
by an inexplicable instinct, steals and collects utensils of 
sold and silver, When it was discovered that the poor in- 
nocent girl had been condemned unjustly, an annual mass 
was founded at St. John-en-Grese, for the repose of her soul. 
The souls of the judges had more occasion for it. 

This story has been made the subject of interesting dramatic 
representation * both in France and in this country. 
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PORTRAITURES OF MODERN POETS. 


Pair 


No. XIV. 


JOHN CLARE, 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PEASANT. 


It is the peculiar privilege of a few individuals to escape 
censure, however well merited, and to obtain praise, however 
little deserved. Circumstances throw a safeguard round them, 
and it is deemed ungenerous to point at them those weapons 
which, with but little ceremony, are levelled at every one else. 
To examine the justness of their claims, is regarded as invi- 
dious; they are thus left to form a very erroneous estimate 
of themselves, and, what is much more important, vitiate and 
pervert the public taste. Criticism, it is true, is too often 
biassed by party feelings, in matters of public interest; and in- 
fluenced by selfishness, or by affections, in private ones: hence 
the best plan that can be recommended, is, that every one 
should exert his own rational powers, and in every possible 
case, judge for himself. Notwithstanding all that may be 
urged against periodical criticism, yet, taken in the aggregate, 
it must be allowed to be beneficial to the interests of litera- 
ture; especially as, from the number of reviews, truth must 
inevitably triumph over prejudice, and the overcharged pane- 
gyric, or the virulent attack, be neutralized by the conflict 
of opinion; while the public who, according to the old say- 
ing, as spectators, see more of the game than those who 
play, may easily draw their own inferences. When, however, 
the office of a critic is fulfilled with impartiality, with a de- 
sign to perceive beauties, as well as to detect errors,—when 
the chaff is separated from the wheat with care, and the 
weeds from the flowers, merely lest the author should adopt 
them again through ignorance, and tempt others by his ex- 
ample into similar errors—it is an office at once entitled to 
gratitude and respect. That Criticism was degraded in the 
case of Clare, is an instance of that bias it often takes from 
private interest to which we have alluded. He was puffed 
into notice in the London Magazine, in a manner very dero- 
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gatory to the character of that work; the introduction to his 
poems being also written in the same spirit. We make every 
allowance for the interest and the compassion Clare’s situation 
was calculated to excite. That such a man, under such cir- 
cumstances, should have made any literary attempt, is in itself 
a merit, be the result even more humble than the one before 
us. But to hold him up as a miracle of genius, is absurd. 
He had the advantages of reading and writing, and any one 
acquainted with the literary biography of this country, and 
pausing for a moment, must recollect how many eminent names 
have risen upon no better foundation. 

In a passage of the introduction, the following remark oc- 
curs. ‘ It is now thirteen years since Clare composed his 
first poem; in all that time he has gone on cultivating his 
taste and talent fur poetry, without one word of encourage- 
ment, or the most distant prospect of reward. The passion 
must have been originally very strong and pure which could 
sustain itself, for so many years, through want, and toil, 
and hopeless misery.” 

The wonder on this subject will cease, when it is consi- 
dered that there is no pursuit so much its own reward as 
poetry ; it was Clare’s recreation; let any, whose vicinity gives 
them the opportunity, ask him, if the pleasure did not always 
counterbalance the labor of composition, Amid the vile trash 
which is obtraded upon the public under the name of poc- 
try, we occasionally mect pieces that evince genius; but for 
want of some of those fortunate circumstances which called 
Clare into notice, their authors will probably lie in perpetual 
obscurity, their scattered effusions forming future miscellanies 
long after their names are forgotten, in even the narrow circle 
in which they moved. Yet, though in all probability, ‘‘ en- 
couragement and reward” might have induced greater efforts, 
the minor productions, to which we allade, would have ap- 
peared under any circumstances, It is when a work of mag- 
nitude, which demands time and labor, has been produced 
by a mind unalleviated and unsustained, that we may pro- 
perly indulge feelings of admiration and compassion. 

Clare’s poems have now fairly had their run, and we can- 
not affect his interest by discussing their merits. The boun- 
ty of his noble and liberal friends has placed him in a sita- 
ation of comparative opulence; and, as he is still a young 
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man, if he is a legitimate son of the muses, some more able 
; efforts may be anticipated from his pen: on which occasion, 
| should it ever occur, we shall be willing to rescind any opi- 
nion which the poems before us may have induced to the 
disparagement of his talent. 

“ Helpstone” is a palpable imitation of “* The Deserted Vil- 
lage,” and some Jines and ideas are literally transcribed, as 
‘ «¢ Now all’s laid waste by desolation’s hand, 

Whose cursed weapons level half the land.” 


In Goldsmith’s beautiful poem we meet the prototype of the 


F above— 
‘ Amid thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 


And desolation saddens all the green,” 


This kind of unjust, because unacknowledged, appropriation, 
occurs again in the concluding lines to “ Helpstone”~ 


“ When all the hopes that charmed me once, are o’er, 
‘To warm my soul with exstacy no more, 

By disappointments prov’d a foolish cheat 

Each ending bitter, and beginning sweet; 

When weary age the grave a rescue seeks, 

And prints its image on my hollow checks, 

‘Those charms of youth that I again may see, 

May it be mine to meet my end in thee; 

And as reward for all my troubles past, 

Find one hope true—to die at home at last.” 


The parallel passage in “ The Deserted Village,” is this— 
] SD b ] 


“Tn all my wand’rings round this world of care, 

Tn all my griefs—and God has giv’n my share— 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

T still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last.” 
The perpetual repetition of the same idea is another of the 
faults conspicuous in ‘* Helpstone ;” besides a general want of 
poetical expression, and, very frequently, of euphony. The 
following passage is an evidence— 

Ye perished spots, adieu! ye ruin’d scenes, 

Ye well-known pastures, oft-frequented greens! 

Though now no more fond memory’s pleasing pains, 


Within her breast your every scene retains. 
* * # * + + 4 
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Scarce did a tree befriend the chattering pie, 
By lifting up its head so proud and high ; 

No, not a secret spot did then remain 
Throughout each spreading wood and winding plain : 
But in those days, my presence once possess’d, 

The snail-horn searching on the mossy nest.” 








The two last lines are most clumsily and obscurely expressed. 
The ‘ Address to the Lark” is just calculated to win the 
heart of Wordsworth; and, whether or not Clare has ever met 
with any of that gentleman's poems, this little piece is cer- 
tainly written in his style— 
“6 Ay, little larkey! what’s the reason, 
Singing thus in winter season? 
Nothing, surely, can be pleasing, 
To make thee sing, 
For I see nought but cold and freezing, 
And feel its sting.” 
But it may be thought he had rather a view to Burns, es- 
pecially in the following verse— 
‘“‘ Now twenty years I’ve packed behind me, 
Since Hope’s deluding tongue inclined me 
To fuss myself. But, warbler, mind me, 
Its all a sham; 
And twenty more is like to find me— 
Just as I am.” 

“ The Fate of Amy, a tale,” is Mallet’s tale of “* Edwin and 
Emma,” spoiled and altered. For the sake of vindicating our 
assertion, as well as exposing such mal-practices, we shall ex- 
amine it in full. It commences— 

“ Beneath a sheltering wood’s warm side, 
Where many a tree expands 
Its branches o’er a neighbouring brook, 
A ruin’d cottage stands :” 
Mallet’s poem begins 
“ Far in the windings of a vale, 
Close by a sheltering wood, 
The safe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage stood.” 
Clare thus describes Amy— 
There, once a mother’s only joy, 
A daughter lovely, fair, 
As ever bloomed beneath the sun, 
Was rurs’d and cherish'd there. 
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The cottage then was known around; 

The neighboring village swains 
Would often wander by to view 

This charmer of the plains. 





Where softest blush of roses wild, 
And hawthorn’s fairest blow, 

But meanly serve to paint her cheek, 
And bosom’s rival glow. 


* “* * % Pa * * 
Unmov’d the praise of swains she heard, 
Nor proud at their despair, 
1 ® But thought they scoffed her when they praised, 
And knew not she was fair.” 


We now turn to Mallet’s description of Emma— 


“ And beauteous Emma flourished fair 
Beneath a mother’s eye, 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her bless’d and die. 

The softest blush that nature spread 
Gave color to her cheek, 

Sach orient colors smile thro’ heaven, 
On May’s sweet morning's break. lf 

7 * ¥ * * * ¥ 

Long had she fired each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair, 

And tho’ by all a wonder own’d, 
She knew not she was fair.” 


Malict’s language and ideas are thus, throughout the whole 
tale, amplified and vulgarised. More contemptible doggrel 
than the following is rarely met with— 


“ No tenderer mother to a child, 
Throughout the world coud be; 
And, in return, no daugbter proved 

More dutiful than she.” 


The number of plagiarisms from the standard poetry of the 
country, such as is usually found in such collection as Enfield’s 
Speaker, &c. is astonishing. The following will remind every 
reader of a verse in ‘“* Edwin and Angelina :’— 

‘“‘ Blithe as the lark, as crickets gay, 
That chirrup’d on the hearth.” 
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But the task of detecting faults is a painful one; we shall now, 
therefore, dismiss Clare’s first volume of Poems on “ Rural 
Life and Scenery,” and gladly turn to the two volumes which 
succeeded it, because they contain infinitely less to censure, 
and much more to praise. ‘“ The Village Minstrel,” is the 
longest poem he has yet written, evidently formed upon the 
plan of Beattie’s Minstrel. The verse in which it is written 
is difficult, and one which very few manage adroitly, and we 
think Clare had better have chosen another; not but that the 
following verses are extremely well and forcibly written— 


“There once were lanes, in nature’s freedom dropt, 
There once were paths that every valley wound,— 
Inclosure came, and every path was stopt, 
Each tyrant fix’d his sign where paths were found, 
To hint a trespass now who crossed the ground : 
Justice is made to speak as they command ; 
The high road now must be each stinted bound.— 
Inclosure, thou’rt a curse upon the land, 

And tasteless was the wretch who thy existence plann’d. 


Oh, England! boasted land of liberty, 
With strangers still thou may’st thy title own; 
But thy poor slaves the alteration see, 
With many a loss to them the truth is known: 
Like emigrating birds, thy freedom’s flown ; 
While mongrel clowns, low as their rooted plough, 
Disdain thy laws, to put in force their own. 
And every village owns its tyrant now, 

And parish-slaves must live us parish-kings allow.” 


The “ Effusion,” and the “‘ Address to my Father,” evince 
feelings that would charm the heart, were they even less 
pleasingly written than they are. But we must remind their 
author that he has appropriated in the first (perhaps unwit- 
tingly) a line from Bloomfield—the line, to which we allude. 
is 

“* Pll be your crutch, my father, lean on me.” 
Bloomfield’s is 


we ‘ Ili be your crutch, John Meldrum, Jean on me.’ 


; 0 6 concluded in our next. J 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
. No. XII. 
« Flowers, the sole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew: 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 


They sprung tocheer the sense, and glad the heart.” 
Mrs. BarRBAaULp. 





THouGH Natural History is conversant with the inherent 
and original, rather than with the accidental and artificial, 
propertics of the various objects of the science, yet the 
changes produced by the operations of man on the beings 
and substances by which he is surrounded, must nbt be 
neglected by the naturalist, as they often contribute to ex- 
tend the boundaries of knowledge, by developing new pro- 
perties of the animal, vegetable, and mineral tribes; and 
thus afford the means of investigating, more accurately, their 
internal structure and individual character. By domestication, 
many animals are made subservient to the use of man, and 
their natural instincts and habits are either improved or sup- 
pressed, as may best suit his convenience. By cultivation, 
the flowers and fruits which spring from the earth are ren- 
dered more beautiful and ornamental, more nutricious and 
valuable. The former are thus adapted to please the eye, 
rising amidst the gay parterre, scattered over the extended 
lawn, or fringing the verdant grove; the latter are thus de- 
prived of injurious, or even of poisonous qualities, and made 
fit to afford food, and otherwise administer to the convenience 
of the human race, and of other creatures. 

The effect of cultivation can no where be more strik- 
ingly observed, than in the diversities of form and color 
which it causes in many individuals among the floral tribes. 
Double flowers, in general, are artificially produced; and, as 
such, yield no seed, and must consequently be propagated 
by the skill and care of the gardener. The various orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, with variegated or spotted leaves, 
are vegetable monsters, which owe their existence to acci- 
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dent, and not to the regular operations of nature.—On these, 
as well as on many other accounts, the occupation of a Gar- 
dener demands an acquaintance with Natural History; for 
though, without it, he may perform the usual labor of his of- 
fice, and, in the common routine of business, rear the escu- 
lent and flowering plants for which he may have occasion, 
he will know no more of the rationale, of the effects produced 
by his exertions, than a common sailor, who works a steam- 
boat across the sea, knows of the theoretical principles on 
which its impelling machinery is constructed. The common 
gardener, and the scientific cultivator, though engaged in the 
same operations, pursue them with different views. The one 
performs his daily labor as he would any other dull task; 
the other calculates with precision the consequences of his 
exertions, and proportions them to the object which he 
wishes to attain. Instead of blindly plodding on in a beaten 
track, he beholds new lights burst forth on every side to 
irradiate his path, and add to his stores of interesting 
information.—Gardening, practised as a mere amusement, 
may thus be made to contribute to the improvement of 
the mind. A French writer* asserts, that— of all the 
employments in life, none is more simple, natural, and enter- 
taining, than the cultivation of plants.”—It is at least a 
most innocent, pleasing, and healthful mode of occupying 
leisure hours; and, as such, deserves to be generally recom- 
mended, and more especially to the fair sex. Scarcely any 
natural objects yield more immediate gratification to the 
senses, (yet without producing any exhausting effects,) than 
the flower-garden. 








“ — To the smell 
How grateful, nor less pleasing to the eye, 
The bloom of opening flowers!—Kind Nature here 
In nice proportion all her favors deals; 
Sheds balmy fragrance through the ambient air,— 
The rising incense of the garden’s breath; 
Neither too strong the organs to oppress, 
Nor yet so faint the senses to elude. 








* The Abbe Le Pluche, author of the Spectacle de la Nature. 
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See in what various tints the flowery tribes 
Their several beauties shew, and court the eye 
With new delights, distinguish’d each from each 
By different hues. How wise the bounteous hand 
Of that indulgent power! (tho’ perfect all 
His works,) who yet on all the charms bestows 








Of novelty to shew them still more fair.” NEWCOMB, 
One advantage belonging to gardening, as an amusement, 


is, that it may be practised to any extent, from the culti- 
vation of a few hyacinths, or auriculas, in flower-pots, or in 
a border of a few feet in circumference, to the magnitude 
of such widely diversified inclosures as the gardens of Stowe, 
of Fonthill, or of Versailles. Gardens, on a large scale, per- 
haps, are seen in no part of the world to more advantage 
than in England. Here the art of laying out grounds, tech- 
nically termed Landscape Gardening, has been invented with- 
in the last century. 
“ Here Wealth, enthroned in Nature’s pride, 
With Taste and Bounty by her side, 
And holding Plenty’s horn, 
Sends Labour to pursue the toil, 
Art to improve the happy soil, 
And Beauty to adorn.” 

But the creation of such scenes requires a princely fortune; 
while the humbler, but not less interesting, amusement of 
superintending the management of: a small plot of ground 
is within the power of multitudes. 

If the English excel in the formation of picturesque scencry, 
and the cultivation and arrangement of the beauties of Na- 
ture on a large scale, the Dutch have ever been allowed 
the palm of excellence in what may be denominated minia- 
ture gardening... From Holland our florists and nurserymen 
import the finest tulips, hyacinths, and other flowering 
bulbs, which are cultivated in that country in greater perfec- 
tion than elsewhere. The extraordinary attention paid to 
the minute beauties of the vegetable kingdom, co-operating 
with the peculiar taste of the Dutch for neatness and regu- 
larity, has led to the introduction of a formality of manner 
into their style of gardening, completely at variance with 
the charms of the picturesque, so admirably exemplified in 
the ornamented scenery surrounding the mansions of thi 
English nobility and gentry. 

13 
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Formerly it was the fashion to train aad clip ornamental 
trees and shrubs into the shapes of men and women, altars, 
pyramids, castles, birds, and beasts, and other objects both 
natural and artificial; and though the false taste which pro- 
duced this method of ,decorating parterres and plantations 
has for some time been exploded, remains of it may be 
found existing in the gardens of our Dutch neighbours. A 
deputation of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, during the 
Autumn of 1817, undertook a professional tour through 
Flanders, Holland, and the North of France; of which they 
not long since published an account in the form of a jour- 
nal. This work contains a description of a garden at Utrecht, 
which, is said to afford the most characteristic specimen now 
remaining in Holland of the old style of gardening, which 
was in high repute two centuries ago; and which, with some 
modifications, continued in vogue among the Dutch till with- 
in the last forty years. This garden, belonging to Mr. Seter- 
veldt, is said to be of considerable extent. Its larger di- 
visions are made by tall and thick hedges of beech, horn- 
beam, and oak, variously shaped, having been tied to frames 
and thus trained, with the aid of shears, to the desired form. 
The smaller divisions are made by hedges of yew and box, 
which in thickness and density resemble walls of brick. 
Grottoes, fountains, statues, and busts, are among the promi- 
nent ornaments. There are several avenue-walks, which 
meet at central points. And stretching across a canal, op- 
posite to each other, are two verdant houses, consisting of 
beech-trees, the outer trees being trained and cut lik 
gable walls. These have a very singular appearance, pro- 
ducing an effect by no means pleasing to the eye of cul- 
tivated taste. One circumstance, which particularly struck 
the visitors, was, that every thing in these gardens had a 
most exact counterpart. Where there was a pond, a walk, 
a statue, or a group of evergreens on one side, the same 
was sure to be met with on the other: so that the often- 
quoted couplet of Pope can no where be more literally ex- 
emplified : 





“ Grove nods at grove ; each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 


But if the Dutch have exposed themselyes to censure on 
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account of the formal stiffness and tasteless regularity of their 
decorated inclosures, the passionate extravagance they have 
displayed in the cultivation of flowers, having] been carried 
to a ridiculous and mischievous excess, deserves still stronger 
reprobation.—During the years 1634, 1635, 1636, 1637, the 
people in Holland of all ranks, from the greatest to the 
meanest, neglected all manner of trade and manufacture, 
and sold their tools and utensils, to engage in the cultiva- 
tion and commerce of tulips. Collecting, buying, and selling, 
the most valuable species of tulip-roots, became the sole bu- 
siness and employment of persons in every station. The 
most exorbitant prices were paid for some kinds of these 
flowers, which were distinguished by particular names.— 


The Viceroy was sold for £25 
Admiral Liefkens . . . £440 
Admiral Van Eyk .. £160 
ae - +. £148 
Sehtider ...222+-+£1@ 
Semper Augustus .. £5530 


In 1637, the collection of tulips of Warter Brockhulmeister 
was sold by his executors for £9000. A fine Spanish cabinet, 
valued at £1000, besides £300 in money, was given for a 
root of the Semper Augustus. A gentleman sold three Semper 
Augustuses for £1000 each. The same person was offered for 
his flowers £1500 a year, for seven years, and every thing 
was to be left in the same state in which it was found, 
the purchaser only reserving to himself the offsets produced 
from the roots during that time. One gentleman got, in the 
space of four months, £6000 by dealing in tulips. In April 
1637, a great check was put to the tulip trade, by an order 
of the Dutch government invalidating all contracts for the 
sale of that flower; so that a root which a few weeks before 
had sold for £500 would have produced not more than £5. 
During the three years that the tulip-madness lasted, more 
than a million of money is said to have been expended in 
one city, in the purchase of tulips. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
No. I. 
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THE SUSPICIOUS MAN. 
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*¢ Qui conque est soupconniux 
Invite a le trahir.” 


The mind that’s by suspicion swayed, 
Courts, as it were, to be betrayed. 








THE suspicious man is never happy. He seldom enjoys 
any tranquillity. very moment is embittered to him by con- 
stant fear and apprehensions. His own shadow seems to trou- 
ble him, and to excite an alarm in his mind, as if he were 
followed by some depredator or other, endeavoring to plun- 
der his property, and even aim at his life. It is a true . 
saying, that no one suspects another of being in a sly corner, 
unless he has before been there himself. Exactly so it is 
with a character like the above. Conscious, as he feels, of the 3 
iniquity and corruption of his own heart, and uniformly act- 
ing upon the basest principles, we need not wonder, he should 
judge others, (however differing from him in sentiments and 
action,) by his own rule of proceeding, and question tieir 
motives, though ever so pure, through a consciousness of the 
baseness of his own. He conceives the world to be chiefly 
peopled by villains, rogues, and fools, against whom he can 
never be sufficiently on his guard. Hence he distrusts all 
men alike, whether honest, virtuous, and intelligent; or, the 
reverse: nay what may appear singular, and is in fact the 
clearest proof of his perfect folly, waywardness, and depravity 
of disposition, those who serve him most faithfully, and real- 
ly espouse his interest with the greatest fervor and zcal, 1 
frequently become the first objects of his foulest suspicions, { 
and the innocent victims of his unparalleled injustice. Sur- 
rounded by a hypocritical and servile clan, he lends a wil- 
ling ear to every falsehood, insinuated by jealousy or male- 
volence, and, without examining, or sifting to the bottom, the 


5? 
true cause of such detraction, believes it the readier, as it 
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squares with those suspicious ideas, so congenial to his per- 
verted nature. For this reason too, he is not long in decid- 
ing against the calumniated individual, and turning even the 
slightest apparent omission into a premeditated crime; to 
the disparagement of all good qualities, and that firm inte- 
grity, of which he is really possessed. We cannot sufficiently 
lament the self-conceit of such a miserably deluded being, 
who, exulting in his fancied sagacity and discernment, 
deprives himself of an inestimable advantage, for the sake 
of gratifying a mistaken notion, which the artful know how 
to lay hold of the better to deceive him, Baseness and low- 
cunning generally ge hand in hand; but with people addicted 
to these ways, it happens, at times, that they are caught in 
their own net; for, as every man has his weak side, which 
the keen observer never fails to espy, so by repeated and 
well-timed attacks on the same, he succeeds, at length, to 
lull him into a kind of security highly prejudicial to his 
concerns; while the infatuated object perceives not the drift, 
till the mischief is done. Who will not say then that he de- 
serves all he meets with? Can he ever expect any pity from 
the wise? will they not rather rejoice to find, that the biter 
has been bit, and forced, in a manner, to acknowledge the 
inferiority of his own judgment, and the retributive justice of 
Heaven, in punishing whatever uncharitableness is conspi- 
cuous in erring mortals. To suspect, without solid grounds, 
subjects a man to be suspected in his turn, and to have 
his intentions called in questions. We will elucidate this 
position. 

Stipalius is a self-styled merchant, with scarcely any know- 
ledge of his assumed profession, illiberal in his way of think- 
ing, and distrustful to an extreme. Through the studied 
negligence, or deceit of his deceased book-keeper, and his 
own gross ignorance of matters, a dreadful confusion had 
arisen in the accounts of his house, and every art, ingenuity, 
and diligence, became necessary to cleanse and purify this 
kind of Augean stable, the ordour of which had been suf- 
fured to aceumulate for upwards of twelve years. An up- 
right, able, and intelligent person, furnished with the best 
recommendations, was in consequence engaged by Stipalius, 
to perform that Herculean task, within a given time, by far 
too short for the accomplishment of a labor, which no one 
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unacquainted with it, could possibly have an idea of. It 
demanded the utmost confidence, patience, and temperance, 
on the part of Stipalius, who was, however, incapable of evinc- 
ing either; and who by the eccentricity of his mind, and 
the duplicity of his proceedings, but too plainly shewed, 
that his head and his heart were alike misplaced, and could 
not therefore be trusted; while, on the part of the person 
above alluded to, all was done, that could ensure esteem, 
and the fullest reliance on his integrity and mental abilities, 
though without success; nay, in the end, he even met with 
the greatest insult, and, upon his making a proper remon- 
strance, was instantly turned out of office. One circumstance 
ought not to be omitted, as it tends to illustrate the true 
character of Stipalius—A discovery having taking place, 
while the books were under investigation, of a considerable 
sum, which had for some years been owing by him to his 
brother, and which had entirely slipt the latter’s memory; 
Stipalius, at first doubting the fact, but afterwards convincing 
himself thereof, observed, that his brother was that sort of 
man, that, if the case stood reversed, he would pass it over 
in silence, and wait till -the claim was preferred; he (Sti- 
palius), therefore, saw no necessity for acquainting his bro- 
ther with this neglect, and rousing the lion; in the mean 
time a memorandum (nota bene in pencil only) should be 
made in his books, and whenever his brother thought fit to 
demand the sum, he would certainly pay it him. What shall 
we think of the man, who can thus animadvert upon the 
principles of his own brother, and yet act upon the self-same 
principles. Does he not deserve public exposure? Ought he 
not to be branded with ignominy like a miscreant? To the 
honor of his discarded accountant, be it said, he had too 
much conscience to be long a willing instrument in such cri- 
minality; for though compelled in the first instance to do 
as he had been instructed, but justly apprehending the ini- 
quitous design, he dared afterwards to write the aforesaid 
memorandum in ink, and that so strongly, as to defy all 
erasure. Stipalius must have noticed it, but wisety forebore 
saying any thing to him on the subject: for he had deter- 
mined to part, coute qui coute, with this conscientious regu- 
lator of his accounts, So much for justice, sense, and bro- 
therly affection! 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





SEVENTY-SIX. By the Author of Logan. 
“Our Country! Right or wrong.” 


Baltimore, printed: London reprinted, 1823. 12mo. 3 vols. 
pp. 358, 327, 352. 


Tuis is the second American novel we have had occasion 
to notice, which has been deemed worthy of republication 
in England. It is certainly a curious, and in some respects 
an interesting, production; more so, however, as a specimen 
of Columbian taste and talent, than on account of any sub- 
stantial merit belonging to it.—“Seventy Six” was the year 
in which the British colonies burst forth into open rebel- 
lion against the mother country; or, as a partizan of the 
American cause would phrase it, the year when the torch 
of liberty was lighted; and in which the glorious struggle for 
fredom was fairly begun.—The author of this novel is a re- 
publican; and he writes in the character, and adopts the 
sentiments, of a person actively engaged in the serious con- 
test which led to the independence of his country. He pro- 
fesses to give a more authentic account of the American 
war than is afforded by previous writers. But on this 
point we will let him speak for himself. 

“We have had many a history of our country, many of 
the revolution: but none written by men acquainted by par- 
ticipation therein, with our sorrow, and trial, and suffering: 
not one, where the mighty outline of truth is distinetly vi- 
sible—no, not one. I make no exception. All of them are 
in my mind, at this moment—there is not one. We wrestled, 
children as we were, for eight years, with armed giants: and 
wrenched—wrenched! with our own hands, the spoil from the 
spoiler—overcame them all, at last, after eight years of mortal 
trial, and uninterrupted battle, even in their strong hold. 

“T was one of them that helped to do this. There is a 
vividness in my recollection that cannot deceive me. I knew 
personally, and intimately, the leading men in this drama.” 

“Tam familiar with all that they thought and did, they 
that were about me, I mean, from the time that I went among 
them, a passionate wild boy, till I came out from them, 
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battered and worn, and bruised and broken, and scarred all 
over with the deep cabala of premature old age. 

‘¢ None but an eye-witness can tell, as it ought to be told, 
the story of individual suffering, protracted for such a time, 
the tale of individual heroism, continued year after year, 
under privation, cruelty, insult and toil, beyond all that the 
men of Rome or of Macedon, under Alexander himself, would 
have borne, in the spring tide of their heart’s valour. 

‘© Yes—though I would tell the tale before I die—old as 
I am, frail as the tenure is by which I hold to the earth, 
I must take my own time for it, and tell that which I do tell 
with the plainness and honesty of my nature, so that you may 
depend upon it. You know that I will tell you nothing which I 
do not know to be true. I need not add, therefore, that, where 
there is a disagreement between my story, and that which 
you will find in the blundering, tedious compilations, which 
are called the Histories of our Revolution, you will do well 
to rely upon mine,” 

Such are the high pretensions of the writer of this fiti- 
tious narrative. Fictitious we term it; for the account of 
public events referred to, is much too slight and general to 
yield any new or important information; and the private 
and personal occurrences, which form the groundwork of 
the tale, are strongly stamped with the features of impro- 
bability and romance. The story embraces a great variety 
of incidents, and includes the adventures of many different 
characters, so as to preclude the possibility of giving any 
intelligible account of it within moderate limits.—The fol- 
lowing extract, containing a description of a hurricane, will 
fairly exemplify the style and manner of this trans-atlantic 
novelist. 

“It was now in the middle of May; a warm, sultry day, 
and a hot sun had gone over it, leaving a cool, shadowy 
greenness upon all the wood, near which we sat, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, upon the shorn turf, that extended, 
in a pleasant slope, from the front of our dwelling, a little 
aslant, to a blue, beautifully blue pohd and fountain, half bu- 
ried in deep green transparent foliage, through which the water 
glittered, like a gush and sprinkle of quicksilyer—while we 
sat there, with all that we loved upon this earth, save Copely 
and Rodman, about us—our children were rolling and creeps 
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ing about the sward—their little fat, naked feet, ruddy with 

the touch of the grass—all hearts happy—all eyes full of 
love and thankfulness.” 

‘‘ Just then, the wind began to rise, pleasantly stirring the 
branches over our green seat, and sprinkling us with a few 
water-drops. 

“¢Tet us go in,’ said Mrs. Arnauld; ‘the sky is overcast, 
and there is a particular blackness in the west,’ 

“¢QO, no, no! mother,’ said Lucia; ‘let us remain. It is 
the breath of God. I feel it, like returning life in all my 
dilated heart—I—’ 

“¢There will be no rain, I believe,’ said Mr. Arnauld 
interrupting her, and looking upward, while his hat blew 
off and rolled away, to the delight of the little children, as 
it passed them—‘ but the wind is rising as I never saw it 
before: and the clouds are gathering athwart the sky—gra- 
cious God!—’ 

‘A thunder-clap broke over us, at that moment, with a 
rush of lightning, so voluminous, and so tremendously bright— 
like ten thousand rockets, that, for a moment, I believed 
that we were all struck blind —When I came fully to the 
possession of myself, I saw the further elm tree blazing in 
the wind—fifty yards higher than its top; and all our little 
family lying about—under a shower of rain, which, as it 
struck the low roof of one of the outer buildings, just below 
us—broke over it, like a cascade of fire. I never saw such 
a tremendous rush of water from the skies. The dried brook 
was like a mill-race, before I had sense enough to hobble 
round among our sweet scattered family, all of whom, blessed 
be God! were unarmed, though the lightning had broken 
about us, and above us, like a volley of musquetry. We 
were soon in the house; but only in time to see the pass- 
ing of a whirlwind, that the old men of the country will 
turn pale now, at the mention of. Lord! how it thundered !— 
It came onward, like a vast black column, with a blood- 
coloured brightness revolving in its centre, and the point 
advanced.—In a moment, we saw the sky all black with 
the branches of trees—torn fences; shattered frame houses; 
and every species of rubbish, which clattered and shivered 
and broke, with one incessant revolution for a minute, over 
our head. A fearful concussion in the heavens—a crash~ 
followed—and all was silent. 
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‘I was several minutes before we dared to look into each 
others faces, amid the silent and awful darkness that fol- 
lowed; fearing, I know not what; to me, it was like the 
last day; and!'when Clara put her babe into my arms, and 
dropped, kneeling at jmy feet, it was with the look of a 
mother, who sees the heavens passing away, and the stars 
dropping, one after the other, into the ocean. 

‘The rain fell upon us—and the wind blew through and 
through our apartment. We lifted up our eyes. The win- 
dows were stove in; three, out of four chimneys, were blown 
down; a part of the roof swept off; and the very earth, 
where we lately sat. was torn up, as by the hoofs of innu- 
merable horses. Yet—O, yet—not a living scul had been 
harmed, and when Mr. Arnauld called over our names, in 
the darkness, with a convulsive emotion—servants and all— 
not one of the whole family failed to answer—‘ Here am ]!’— 
No, not one.” 

It will be perceived, from this specimen, that the author 
of ‘* Seventy-six” possesscs a command of language and a 
talent for description; which, under the guidance of correct 
judgment, might enable him to communicate a_ powerful 
interest to his scenes, and compel that approbation which 
we cannot afford this production. When he next appears 
before the public, we hope that he will embellish his pages 
with more copious characteristic delineations of American 
society and manners; and, instead of agitating political 
questions, trace with accuracy the national features of the 
people and country to which he appears to belong. 


MEMOIRS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS; with Anec- 
dotes of the Court of Henry the Second, during her Resi- 
dence in France. By Miss Benger. 1823. 8vo. 2 vols. 


MARY STUART. By Miss Macaulay. 1823. 8vo. pp. 138. 


Tue first of these works, relative to the history of the 
celebrated, but unhappy, mother of an unfortunate dynasty 
of British monarchs, has becn some months before the pub- 
lic; and we cannot now afford space for a detailed criti- 
cism on it. Miss Benger has obtained a degree of reputa- 
tion, by preceding productions, to which that under notice 
will scarcely make any addition. Her} ‘‘ Memoirs of Mary,” 
as the title indicates, is much occupied in relating the story 
of the residence of the Scottish Princess in France, in the 
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early part of her life. But the powerful interest, both mo- 
ral and political, which must ever attend the history of 
Mary’s life after her second marriage, throws the transac 
tions of her youth into the shade, and renders them com- 
paratively little worthy of becoming the theme of the histo- 
rian—A Life of the Queen of Scots, adapted for general 
readers, is a desideratum in our literature. The unqualified 
panegyrics of Goodhale, Tytler, and Whitaker, have failed to 
remove the stains from the character of this princess, which 
the events recorded by Robertson and Hume have fixed on 
it. Neither are the productions of the former writers by any 
means to be considered as pieces of regular history or bio- 
graphy.—The indefatigable pen of Mr. George Chalmers has 
supplied us with the fullest account of the history of Mary 
Stuart. But his work is more suited for the man of letters 
than for general use. The subject of which he treats is, there- 
fore, still open to competitors; and we trust that we shall 
see the virtues, errors, and misfortunes, of Mary, hereafter 
pourtrayed with skill, candour, and fidelity. The task woula 
be difficult, but success would be so much the more honor- 
able. 

Of Miss Macauley’s *‘ Mary Stuart” we are unwilling to 
speak unfavorably; as the novelty of the undertaking cer- 
tainly calls for indulgence. Some notice has already been 
taken of the public recitation of this poem, which was ex- 
pressly written with that view. IT’aults which might have 
passed unnoticed on such an occasion, become prominent in 
the published work, That our readers may be enabled to 
appreciate the merit of Miss Macauley’s dramatic Sketch, 
we subjoin her account of one of the most remarkable and 
striking events in the life of her heroine. 

“ MURDER OF RizzI0. 

‘* Yet fituitless were her efforts to conceal 
From prying eyes, the jarring discontents 
Which marked her wedded life—One awful night, 
To ruthless murder dedicate, banished 
All hope of future peace—that dreadful night, 
When fated Rizzio from her side was dragged, 
To meet a horrid death! Oh, what a sight 
For pitying eyes to look upon!—Mary 
Distractedly beheld a scene, by foul 
Malignity inspired—How many hours 

She paced her chamber with uncertain step, 
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And beat her breast, and wept and prayed by turns, 
And yet no ray of consolation found. 


‘‘ The morning came, and with it came a friend, 
The gentle Livingstone—Tho’ wedded now, 
No present duty coald withhold her steps 
From her, whose claims to love and reverence stood 
The first and dearest—Mary received her 
With inquiring glance, and faltering she spoke.” 

We cannot close our review without stating that the men- 
tal portrait of Mary Stuart as drawn in these pages is by 
no means historically correct. The graphic traits of charac- 
ter introduced by the author of Scottish -Novels into his 
‘** Abbot,” might have afforded hiuts for a much more just 
and forcible portrait than that drawn by Miss Macauley 
in the work before us. 


MEN AND THINGS in 1823: a Poem in three Epistles, 
with Notes. By J. Shergold Boone, M. A. London. 1823. 
Svo. pp. 155. 

Tuts is a political poem, in which the author discusses the 

Sigus of the Times in which we live. The epistles into which 


it is divided, are indirectly addressed to Mr. Canning; offering 
to the consideration of that minister a variety of advice, which 
on the whole, appears to be sound and salutary. As Mr. Boone, 
in his Preface, aflirms that his “‘ anxiety is much greater with 
regard to the judgment which may be formed upon the prin- 
ciples developed in his work, than as so the opinion whic! 
may be entertained of their literary merits or demerits,” he 
ought to feel gratified by our assurance, that we think his 
politiés far superior to his poetry. The Notes form the 
larger, and, as we conceive, the more interesting portion of 
this volume, which we recommend to the notice of our read- 
ers as containing much good sense and solid argument. 


PHANTOMS, a Poem, in Two Parts. ‘With Myrrna, a Frag- 
ment, translated from the Provencal. By J. H. St. Aubyn. 
1823. 8vo. pp. 116. 


Tue. first of these poetical pieces was occasioned, (as the 
author informs us,) by an acquaintance calling one morning 
and relating to him a dream of the preceding night. The 
visionary musings of the bard have led him to take a very 
excursive flight, through the intricacies of which we shall 
not pretend to trace him, Of the general scope of these 
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day-dreams of imagination the reader may judge from the 
concluding lines of the ‘ Phantoms.” 


The translation from the Provencal demands no particular 


FABLES FOR THE HOLY ALLIAECE, Rhymes on the 
Road, &c. &c, By Thomas Brown, the Younger, &c. 1823. 
12mo. pp. 198. 

Tue signature in the title of this small volume has not 
been chosen for the purpose of concealment. It has been 
used on a previous occasion by, Mr. Moore, whose style in- 
deed is too particularly his own to be easily mistaken. The 
fascinating productions of this very popular writer do not 
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“ Man’s earthly lot 
Is that of earthly things! When bore the fir 
Rich blossoms like the olive? or the bur 
The thistle yields, when gave it sparkling wine? 
To each his part hath been appointed :—mine, 
No matter what; I left it in disdain, 
And chose another—my reward is pain! 
Well, be it so! Is mine a heavy curse? 
Let me be patient, it might still be worse. 
One pang at least I-never felt—regret. 
For though the star I worshipp’d long has set, 
I bear it always in my thoughts; its form, 
Its brightness, beauty, and perfection, warm 
And gladden still my heart! 

Oh! should the tale, 

Of Moslem Sadak,* stretching far the sail 
In unknown oceans at a tyrant’s will, 
To fetch oblivion from that fire-girt hill, 
Come true for me; should the same Peri stand, 
The brimm’d Lethean chalice in her hand, 
Enticing me to drink of it, and steep 
Both joy and sorrow once for all in sleep— 
Like Sadak would I have the goblet by, 
Like Sadak to the Peri make reply : 
Keep it, fair virgin!—keep thy gift for those 
Who have no memory in aught but woes ;— 
For those, who never, like myself, were blest— 
Whose lips, the lips of beauty never press’d! 
I taste it not:—to me if memory bring 
Sharp pangs, it bears a balm which overpowers the sting !” 





* Alluding to the stories of Sadak and Kalasrade, near the end, related in 
the Tales of the Genii, 
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always suit our pages. But the present collection contains 
a poem not less remarkable for its morality than for its 
beauty; and on that account we present it to our readers 
as a curiosity. 


“ My BIRTH-DAY. 
“© ¢ My birth-day’—what a different sound 
That word had in my youthfal ears! 
And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears! 
When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And as youth counts the shining links, 
That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks * 
How hard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and _ false as vain, 
Who said*—‘ were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done.’— 
Ah! ’tis not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birth-days speaks to me; 
Far otherwise, of time it tells 
Lavish’d unwisely, carelessly— 
Of counsel mock’d, of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines. 
Of nursing many a wrong desire— 
Of wand’ring after Love too far, 
And taking every meteor-fire, 
That cross’d my path-way, for his star! 
All this it tells; and could I trace 
Th’ imperfect picture o’er again, 
With pow’r to add, retouch, efface, 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay! 
How quickly all should melt away— 
All but that freedom of the mind, 
Which hath been more than wealth to me; 
Those friendships with my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly; 
And that dear home, that saving ark 
Where Love’s true light at last I’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark 
And comfortless and stormy round!” 





* Fontenelle, 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR JULY, 1823. 


Durinc the present month, but little has occurred ty 
enable the politician to give even a probable guess as to 
the issue of the war in Spain—The removal of the King 
from Seville to Cadiz, was not effected without considerable 
reluctance on the part of Ferdinand. Acting on the exigency 
of the moment, the Cortes suspended the regal authority, and 
appointed a Regency, under whose authority, the royal house- 
hold was forcibly removed. This assumption of power, on 
the part of the Cortes, has given occasion to much animad- 
version; and has produced the defection from their ranks 
of Morillo, and other Constitutionalists, to whom overtures 
have been made, by the Regency, established at Madrid, 
under the auspices of the Duke d‘Angoulemé. At the date 
of the last dispatches, it was not correctly ascertained, what 
line of conduct they would adopt. In the mean time, the 
Constitutionalists have made a vigorous and successful stand 
against the French, before Corunna, in which, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Col. Light, and other British Officers, very greatly 
distinguished themselves. 

A counter-revolution has been effected in Portugal, which 
was brought about, principally, by means a plot, formed 
under the auspices of one of the Princes: but its details are 
so imperfectly understood, that we can only, at present, 
mention the general fact. 

Several British and French Officers, who had gone to 
Portugal, intending to join the Spanish Constitutionalist 
Army, have been denied a passage through the Country, 
and have therefore returned to England, from whence they 
had embarked. 

Domestic INTELLIGENCE. During the former part of this 
month, the lovers of military tactics have enjoyed a high 
treat, in two reviews, of cavalry and infantry, which suc- 
cessively took place in Hyde Park, and on Hotnslow Heath. 
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The splendour of their uniforms, the rapidity and regularity 
of their various evolutions and movements, added to the fine 
appearance of the men, excited universal attention and 
admiration. The Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
and many distinguished officers, were present on these oc- 
casions, 

Master Checkeni, a youth of considerable promise as a 
dancer in the establishment of the King’s Theatre, was, 
unfortunately, drowned, whilst bathing in the Thames, on 
Sunday, the 20th. 

Accounts from Kent, up to the 2Ist, state the condition of 
the hop grounds to be worse than ever remembered by the 
oldest planter. The bine is covered with filth, and in many 
places turned quite black, and the upper shoots in a drooping 
and languid state. Not the least appearance of bur is yet 
visible, although late in the season. ‘There is much fire-blast, 
as also honey-dew, which seem to be on the increase. No- 
thing but hot dry weather, and warm nights, caa recover the 
plants. Accounts from Sussex, Worcester, and Hertford, 
are equally unfavorable. 

The cold, rainy, and unsettled weather, experienced since 
the commencement of this summer, will prevent the chance 
of beginning generally to reap in less than a month. We 
shall, consequently, be six weeks later in the important ope- 
ration of harvest this year, than we were last. We are sorry 
to add, that the heavy and frequent rains have seriously 
damaged the unstacked hay, which, lying in blackened heaps, 
presents a melancholy contrast to the lively verdure of the 
meadows on which it was grown. 

The King gave a sumptuous entertainment to a select 
party, on the 10th of this month, at his Palace in Pall Mall; 
and on the evening of the same day, many distinguished 
personages were invited to hear the performance of some 
choice pieces of English music.—Every thing is prepared at 
Portsmouth, for his Majesty’s naval excursion. The royal 
yachts were under weigh on the 18th; and the King was 
speedily expected to arrive. The squadron in which he will 
embark is under the command of Rear Admiral Sir Charles 
Paget. 

On the 19th inst., in consequence of the late unsettled state 
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of his Majesty’s health, Parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission. The royal assent was given to a bill for issuing 
14,700,000]. in exchequer bills; to the General Turnpike Act 
Amendment Bill; the New South Wales Regulation Bill; 
the Scotch Commissary Courts Bill: the Scotch Confirmation 
Bill; and the lrish Tythe Commutation Bill.—In the speech 
delivered in the name of his Majesty, by the Lord Chancellor, 
the distracted state of Ireland was noticed, and hopes 
expressed, that the measures adopted by Parliament. will 
“ remove some of the evils, which have so long afflicted that 
part of the United Kingdom.” Allusion was also made to 
the failure of his Majesty’s endeavours to preserve the peace 
of Europe.—Parliament stands prorogued to the 30th of 
September. It was expected that the Marquis of Hastings 
would have taken the oaths and his seat, in the House of 
Lords, as a Marquis; but some accidental circumstance 
prevented the ceremony from taking place. 

The murderers of Mrs. Richards, of Clapham, have been 
tried; and, after a long and patient trial, were found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. They were executed on Monday 
the 28th. | 

Miss Eliza Hughes, a young lady who had been educated 
as a teacher in a school, obtained a verdict, at Nottingham 
assizes, on the 19th, against the proprietors of a stage coach, 
with damages to the amount of 575]. She had suffered 
such injury from the coach being overturned, on which she 
was a passenger, as to incapacitate her, in a great degree, 
from following the employment for which she was designed. 

An affray happened lately at Whitechapel, between two 
parties of Lascars or Chinese seamen, employed on board 
the East India Company’s ships. They fought with long 
knives, and several of them were very severely wounded. 
These riotous foreigners, after causing much alarm in the 
neighborhood, where they fought, were at length secured 
and taken before a magistrate, and afterwards put into con- 
finement. 

On the 24th. inst. an Inquisition was held on the body of 
Samson Perry, esq. a gentleman who formerly was con- 
nected with the public press, both as proprietor and editor, 
and who was well known in the political circles. The de- 
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ceased had latterly become reduced in circumstances; but, 
although very considerably in debt, his creditors entertained 
the highest opinion of him; he was obliged to go into the 
Whitecross-street Prison; and while he remained there his 
affairs were put in a way of settlement, and on Tuesday last 
he was ordered to attend in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
On his way to Westminster for that purpose, the turnkey 
who accompanied him consented to) allow him to call on 
his wife living in Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, where 
the deceased had occupied a housejtwenty-two years.—Hay- 
ing taken some refreshment, be proceeded to the Court, and 
no opposing creditor appearing, he was declared entitled to 
his discharge. He returned from the Court to Southampton- 
street, merely to dinner, as the officer who accompanied him 
was under the necessity of taking him back to the prison, 
from whence he would have been discharged on Wednesday, 
had he lived.—Mrs. Perry had prepared some dinner, to 
which he sat down, laughing, and making some humurous 
observations; but at the moment he was conveying part of 
a lamb chop to his mouth on his fork, he fell back in his 
chair, exclaiming ‘“‘ Lorp, have mercy onus!” and instantly 
expired. Surgeons were sent for, but of no avail—the vital 
spark had fled; and, on a surgical examination of the body, 
it was discovered that his death was caused by the sudden 
rupture of the main artery of the heart. He was seventy- 
eight years of age; and a gentleman stated to the jury that 
the deceased’s life was full of vicissitudes; he had been opu- 
fent and extremely poor; he had had friends and was suddenly 
bereit of them, and had many narrow escapes with his life 
in situations of imminent peril, and times of great danger; 
one of which the gentleman related ;—Mr. Perry was, during 
the I'rench revolution, no less than nine times in French 
prisons, and was confined, during the reign of Robespierre, 
with Thomas Paine, and was condemned to death by the 
ferocious assassin, without the (then thought unnecessary) 
form of trial. He escaped this dreadful doom, by the fol- 
lowing most singularly fortunate circumstance. His prison- 
door was hung upon a swivel, and could upon the least mo- 
tion be turned round. The custom was to mark with red 
chalk the doors of the cells of those whe were condemned 
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to die. This course was adopted in his case; but the jail- 
er, when leaving the cell on the morning appointed for ex- 
ecution, accidentally let the door turn round; he took no 
notice that the “ mark of death” was turned inside, instead 
of being out; and, before he had noted the cireumstance. 
the officers of execution arrived in the prison, and took 
from every cell marked with red chalk the victims of reyo- 
lutionary fury: and perceiving Mr. Perry’s cell not marked, 
they passed it; and, when the jailer again came round, he 
was thunderstruck, on examining the door, to find the mis- 
take he had made; but before he had time to apprise any 
body of the circumstance, the infuriated mob had burst open 
the prison doors in search of Robespierre: not finding him 
there, they shot the jailer, released the captives, who, in a 
short period, saw Robespicrre, bleeding, led to the block, 
and there with his life, in some measure, offer retribution 
for his crimes, 

Tbe jury remarked on the singularity of this most extra- 
ordinary escape, and lamented that a gentleman like him 
should have been reduced to such misfortune, and subse- 
quently be so awfully summoned into eternity.—They re- 
turned a verdict of “ Died by the visitation of God.” 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


THE porformances at this theatre closed for this season, 
with the tragedy of Richard the Third, which was acted on 
the 30th of June, when Mr. Kean personated, with his ac- 
customed ability, the Duke of Gloster, 

A general meeting of the proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre 
has since been held, at which a vote of thanks to Mr. El- 
liston was unanimously passed, for his liberal conduct in the 
management of this dramatic establishment, 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


Tue opera of Clari, or The Maid of Milan, with The Pad- 
lock, formed the concluding entertainment at this house, 
In the latter piece, Miss Loon made her appearance for the 
first time, in the character of Leander; and Miss Paton in 
that of Leonora, Miss P. delighted the audience, by the 
execution of her songs introduced in the course of the per- 
formance. She sung, with Miss Love, a favorite Spanish duet. 


Since the closing of the winter theatres, so little novelty 
or variety has marked the exhibitions of the houses now open, 
as to leave the admirers of the regular drama much at a 
loss for amusement. From the abilities of the performers at 
the Haymarket, something might be expected better than 
farces or melo-dramas, and these chiefly old ones, It is 
scarcely worth while to state that a new farce is announced 
for representation in the first week of August, called Spanish 
Bonds, or Wars in Wedlock. 

At the English Opera House will be produced, almost im- 
mediately, a ‘“* New romance, entitled, Presumption; or The 
Fate of Frankhenstein. The striking moral exhibited in 
the story, is, the fatal consequences of that presumption, 
which attempts to penetrate, beyond prescribed depths, into 
the mysteries of nature.” Such is the advertised information, 
relative to this forth-coming piece: which, from its title, 
appears to be taken from Mrs. Shelley’s singular and im- 
pressive romantic tale, “The German Prometheus.” 

While the minor theatres, in general, are rather falling off 
in the style and tone of their exhibitions, a new one has 
been opened; which, without any dramatic pretensions, dis- 
plays spectacles, which by their novelty, singularity, and 
eclat, can scarcely fail to draw attention. We refer to 
Vauxhall Gardens; where, in addition to other entertain- 
ments, a ballet has been performed, founded on the classic 
story of the loves of Cupid and Psyche, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR AUGUST, 1823. 





WALKING DRESS, 


Litac dress, composed of bright Levantine silk; the body 
made high to the throat; the sleeves are long and narrow, 
and finished at the wrist with a plain cuff, edged round the 
border with a narrow piping; the top of the sleeve to cor- 
respond with the bottom of the dress. The bottom of the 
skirt is finished with a full wadded hem, surmounted by a 
puffing of the same colored satin, and confined in narrow 
divisions by pipings of the same material: this is headed by 
a narrower rouleau of the same, with a waved cord passing 
fancifully round. 

With this dress is worn a bright crimson silk bonnet, 
completed round the edge with pipings of the same, and 
finished with full puffings on the crown to correspond; also 
a small French kerchief broad belt. Yellow kid gloves and 
Morocco reticule, 


EVENING DRESS. 


Dress composed of book muslin; the body low, and orna- 
mented by broad satin straps, confined in tle centre of the 
bust by a broad inlet of the same material; the sleeves are 
full, and finished by puffings of blond lace between cach strap, 
the same to confine the bottom of the arm. The skirt is or- 
namented round the border by a scolloped flounce, headed 
with a narrow rouleau, with small bows of white satin riband 
at equal distances;—the whole surmounted by satin tucks 
finished at the edge with narrow satin pipings. 

Head Dress.—T urban, composed of white and blue gauze, 
with the hair in full curls placed on each side of the fore- 
head.—Over this dress is worn a beautiful silk scarf. Pearl 
ornaments, set in gold. White kid gloves and white satin 
shoes, 

These elegant dresses were invented by Miss Pierpoiny, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


Since our last report, there have been no changes of im- 
portance in the metropolis. During the short intervals of 
fine weather, we have remarked, among ladies of the first 
distinction, some beautiful white pelisses, formed of rich 
muslin, made very plain and open in the front. Turbans 
still prevail at the Opera; and feathers are worn Jarger than 
ever; in many instances reaching nearly to the elbows. 
Bonnets are bent down very low over the forehead, but 
open considerably at the sides, and ornamented with flowers 
under them. Ears of corn, both ripe and unripe, mixed 
with flowers, are still very prevalent on bonnets and head- 
dresses. 

{n Kengsington-gardens, when the weather was fine, we 
have witnessed a brilliant display of fashion, rank, and 
beauty. The most elegant dresses consisted of rich muslin, 
with beautifully worked flounces, very broad, and decorated 
in the most tasteful manner. Spencers were invariably 
worn with these dresses, and consisted of all colors. Many 
distinguished females wore silk kerchiefs round the neck, 
while others wore only a frill. The pelisses were, in gene- 
ral, made with a f’rench collar, not very high; left partially 
open in front of the throat, and surmounted by a beautiful 
raft of fine lace; the bust trimmed with rouleaux, entwined 
with ornamental beading, in the form of Brandenburghs; 
the sleeves were very simple, exhibiting only a slight de- 
gree of fullness. High dresses of Gros de Naples, or Levan- 
tine, had generally, no other covering than a handsome silk 
or Jace scarf, displayed in tasteful drapery; but pelissess 
were more prevalent; and these were also of Gros de Naples, 
or double Levantine. 

The carriage hats are much in the Mary Stuart style, 
but have no cornette underneath; they are placed extreme- 
ly backward, with the flowers underneath, lying on the 
hair: they are of colored or white satin, which article seems 
more in favor for carriage hats than Gros de Naples. Vine 
chip begins to be much worn; and feathers in hats and 
bonnets are but partially seen. Leghora hats and bonnets 
are much worn in undress, and are considered most gen- 
teel when only very slightly ornamented with richly figured 
gauze ribands, - 
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We have recently seen a dress of a most beautiful de- 
scription worn at a grand musical festival. It was com 
posed of Crepe lisse, or fine net; the border was trimmed 
with puffings of crape, confined by rich fancy ornaments; 
the hem finished by a row of beautiful blond lace, of a van- 
dyke pattern. A serpentine wave of plaited net was placed 
over the crape puflings, and in the centre was a rouleau of 
white satin; between each wave was a full-blown rose, with 
green foliage. The corsage was Iberian, and of white satin, 
enriched in front with large pearls. The sleeves were short, 
composed of net, and simply ornamented with a small rose 
on the outside of the arm; and the sleeve finished round the 
arm with vandyke lace. The hair was beautifully arranged, 
partly in the style of the portraits, painted by Vandyke, but 
rather more elevated on the crown of the head: beneath the 
braid forming this elevation, and in front of it, was placed 
a very superb Mexican diadem, of topazes, turquoise stones, 
and pearls; and on the back of the head, on the right side, 
was a splendid gold comb, with regal points; on the left 
side of the hair was a full blown rose. The ear-rings were 
composed of turquoise stones and pearls, and the necklace 
was formed of one row of very large Oriental pearls. White 
satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 

White dresses are now seldom seen except under a spen- 
cer. Our fair countrywomen seem to reserve their white 
robes for their rural retreats; and while they remain in town 
delight to vie with each other in the encouragement of our 
silk manufactures. We trust so truly laudable a practice 
will always characterize the British fair. The various co- 
lors, all of the most beautiful summer hues, of the different 
articles in Levantine, gros de Naples, Italian, and Cyprus 
crape, form a most attractive coup d’ail at every promenade 
and public spectacle in this gay and opulent capital. A very 
elegant ornament on the border of silk dresses is much in 
favor; it consists of three rows of bias folds of gauze, con- 
fined at equal distances by straps of satin, or small bows 
of riband; but narrow flounces, of some slight material, still 
prevail, and seem, by their peculiar elegance, as likely to 
continue long in favor; these flounces are often set on triple- 
wise, forming three rows. 

The favorite colors, are pink, peach-blossom, mignionette- 
cat green, celestial blue, and lilac. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tue very unfavorable state of the weather in Paris, as well 
as in London, has operated very much against the display 
of that distinguished variety which characterizes this season. 
The most prevailing walking dress is composed of white 
muslin, with alternate rows of flowers and tucks, with cor- 
responding ornaments and trimmings to the body and sleeves; 
the flowers are very much varied in color and size, accor- 
ding to the taste of the wearer; many are crimson and 
green, others lilac, blue, &c. and are worked with silk and 
worsted. Dresses of white barége are also very prevalent 
among ladies moving in the first circles of fashion; these 
are trimmed with small rouleaux of red satin upon the front 


of the skirt, reaching from the waist to the bottom of the 


dress, in the form of a triangular ladder. 


The hair is dressed in a very novel style. Instead of 


large curls, frizzled and heaped on the forehead, they are 
more simple, being parted on the top, combed smooth, and 
placed below the temples. The head-dress is finished by a 
bandeau, an inch wide, of gold texture, studded with pre- 


cious stones. , 


White hats of paille de riz and tissi de coton, are very much 
worn. The former are ornamented with marabouts entwined 
with scented peas; the latter with long feathers falling down 
like the weeping willow. Upon some caps of embroidered 
tulle a profusion of flowers are strewed. They have large 
strings or lappets which are not tied; a simple riband confines 
them under the chin. The most favorite flower on Leghorn 
is, the baguenaudien, or bladder-nut blossom, at the base of 
which is placed a bow of straw-colored riband. 

Little more is worn over dresses for out-door costume, 
than a scarf of barége silk, with satin stripes of white, or 
bright yellow; these scarfs are often passed through a ring 
of beautifully polished steel. The newest gauze veils are 
ornamented at the border with rich satin stripes; they are 
seldom worn over the face, but are thrown back over the 
crown of the bonnet, or hang in elegant drapery over one 
side, 

The favorite colors are violet, puce, lemon-color, mignio- 
nette, and celestial blue. 
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OR, THE WIDOWED BRIDE, 
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Stay, stranger, and gaze on the lone little cot, 
The morn on its window is shining; 

You'll see by its light, in that desolate spot, 
The poor widow’'d Rosa reclining. 


Yet Rosa was innocent, lovely, and gay, 
Till her heart of all joy was bereft; 

Her bright auburn tresses now turning to grey, 
Not a vestige of beauty is left. 


In youth’s happy morning that pale, wither’d face 
Beam’d serenely with smiles of delight; 

Those now trembling limbs mov’d with exquisite grace, 
And her blue eyes were playfully bright. 


Those grey wither’d tresses the winds gently wave 
O’er her head that now droops on her breast, 

Her dim eyes are stedfastly fix’d on the grave, 
Where her lover for ever must rest. 


Oh! is there a heart that can hear and not feel, 
The sad tale of poor Rosa’s distress ! 

Ah, no! then to you, Ill her sorrows reveal, 
Though we never her wrongs can redress. 


Though charity’s hand did this cottage prepare, 
To protect her poor head from the storm, 

Her bosom is chill’d by the damps of despair, 
And it never again can be warm. 


E’en sympathy, though its soft balm may beguile, 
For a moment lier thoughts from her grief, 
Cannot teach the desolate mourner to smile, 
Or afford any lasting relief. 
L3 
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*Tis thus with the lily, her delicate head, 
Drooping graceful in langour is found; 
The sun’s cheering ray, may enliven its bed, 
But its overcharg’d cup seeks the ground. 


That spot of oblivion, where sorrow alone 
Can obtain any lasting repose; 

Where mem’ry disturbs not with days that are flown, 
Or chill poverty’s blast as it blows! 


The innocent Rosa had beauty and grace, 
Which embellish’d her humble array ; 

The sweet smile of purity beam’d o’er her face, 
And she always look’d cheerful and gay. 


But ah! cruel Fate, when poor Rosa was born, 
Decreed happiness soon should decay ; 

Its roses are wither’d, and nought but the thorn, 
Strew’d the path she was destin’d to stray. 


Consumption, her cold icy fingers had prest 

_ On the fast fading form of her sire ; 

To see his sweet Rosa well married and blest, 
Was his bosom’s most ardent desire! 


** For who,” with the bitterest anguish he cried, 
“ Will my darling from poverty save? 

Who is there to shelter her desolate head, 
When my form is laid low in the grave?” 


Then think with what raptire Lord Horace was heard, 
When with warm admiration he cried— 

“ Your beautiful Rosa I long have preferr’d 
And will make the lov’d maiden my bride,” 


Yet chill’d was the heart of poor Rosa to hear 
What so gladly her father convey’d, 

Ashy pale grew her cheek, and fill’d with a tear 
Was the soft melting eye of the maid. 


She strove not to speak, but her fast rising tears 
Her fond love for another confest ; 

Confirm’d were her parent’s most heart-rending fears, 
By the sighs which her bosom opprest. 


“ Oh! tell him, my father,” at length she exclaim’d, 
As she prest her pale lips to his hand; 

* And let not your child, your poor Rosa, be blam’d, 

For he weil will her words understand. 
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“ That Rosa has lov’d, but by his stern command, 
From her heart’s dearest treasure she’s torn ; 
Then ask, when possess'd, could he value the hand 

Of a being so basely forsworn! 


“ Yes, say, though a parent could harshly decide 
That his son so far distant should roam; 

Though seas, even death, should our persons divide, 
Rosa’s heart shall be Henry’s home !!” 


“Oh! Rosa, my love,” her fond father replied, 
“Thus in vain to my child must I sue? 

Oh! grant me the comfort to see thee a bride, 
For I feel that my moments are few,” 


While he spoke, did Rosa with agony watch 
Stealing o’er him the pale hue of death! 

His voice grew so faint, that she scarcely could catets 
The low accents that fell from his breath. 


So wildly she scream’d as his eyes gently closed, 
That Lord Horace was soon at her side; 

To claim from her sire, e’er in death he repos’d 
His lov’d Rosa, his treasure, his pride. 


‘“‘ My father is gone!” she in agony cried, 
“ His dear voice I shall ne’er hear again, 
And I his last wish upon earth have denied, 
Yes, he pleaded of Rosa in vain!” 


“¢ Oh! be not alarm’d, my belov’d one, I live, 
Do I hear my sweet Rosa relent? 

While thus her dear hand to Lord Horace [ give, 
I am happy, resign’d, and content!” 


“Oh! hear me, my father,” she wildly exclaim’d, 
As she sunk on her knees by bis side, 

‘‘ My sad disobedience must now be proclaim’d, 
Your poor Rosa is Henry’s bride!” 


To Lord Horace he turn’d, and fervently cried, 
‘“‘ Be her father, protector, and friend!” 

Then cast on her one look of anguish, and sigh’d, 
And his sorrows were all at an end! 


Ah! who can describe the poor maiden’s despair, 
Or her frantic emotion bespeak ? 

As she tore off whole tresses of beautiful hair, 

And wild kisses imprest on his cheek? 
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Yet this fail’d the heart of Lord Horace to melt, 
And he sought not her grief to control, 

For jealousy’s rage in his bosom he felt, 
And it reign’d uncontrol’d o’er his soul! 


She sunk at his feet, and imploringly cried, 
“ Oh! my Henry recall and forgive ; 

And I, in some far distant country will hide, 
There unknown, and unnoticed to live.” 


’Twas thus the sad Rosa his pardon implor’d 
But he spurn’d the poor maid from his feet, 

And told her the husband she said she ador’d 

Neither father or bride should e’er meet! 


‘‘ For I swear,” he exclaim’d, ‘‘ this hour on his head 
I'll my bitterest curses bestow ; 

By charity’s hand he alone shall be fed, 
And his home and his country forego.” 


But ah! had Lord Horace had power to descry 
How soon they would meet but to sever, 

That Rosa’s pure breast would receive his last sigh, 

Then part with her Henry for ever! 


F’en his callous heart must have melted to view, 
The keen anguish that sat on her brow, 

Had he heard her deep sigh, as she bade him adieu, 
Which bespoke so much heart-rending woe! 


The first burst of sorrow and grief being o’er, 
Rosa watch’d by her father with care, 

Her reason had fled, yet her countenance wore 
The appearance of settled despair. 


The tempest was loud, yet she thought she could hear 
Many footsteps approaching her door, 

She twin’d her fair arms round the corpse, and in fear 
Its protection began to implore, 


“ They will take thee,” she cried, “ and Rosa will then 
‘Have no object to love and adore,” 

And just at that moment a party of men 
Enter’d hastily in at the door. 


* Fair Rosa,” they said, as they drew near the maid, 
“ A ship has been wreck’d on our shore, 

And this wretched youth on the cold sands was laid, 

Nearly lifeless and cover’d with gore.” 
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She heard not, but close to her father she drew 
Till the youth gently open’d his eyes, 


When one transient glance round the cottage he threw, 


And he utter’d a cry of surprise! 


That voice recall’d reason at once to its seat, 
It was music to Rosa’s sad heart, 

But, oh ! it was pain at that moment to meet ; 
For the next they were fated to part! 


“ Oh! Henry, belov’d of this sad heart,” she cried, 
“Ts it thus all my joys must expire? 

Will you also leave your poor desolate bride; 
Must she lose both her husband and sire? 


“‘ Weep not, my belov’d,” was his feeble reply, 
“ In a happier world we shall meet, 

As thus on thy bosom, my Rosa, I die, 
My last moments are tranquilly sweet.” 


“ And are we,” said Rosa, “ this moment to part! 
Oh! can no one my Henry save!” 

Then wildly she laid her cold hand on her heart, 
But alas! all was still as the grave. 


From that fatal night, in this cottage she’s dwelt, 
With a heart overburthen’d with woes ; , 
But poverty cannot by Rosa be felt, 
Keener sorrows disturb her repose. 


And in that lowly grave does her Henry rest, 
The white stone from her window appears, 
And oft have I seen her pale cheek on it prest, 

While she water’d the sod with her tears! 


And sometimes she’ll roam by the treacherous deep, 
And sigh as she watches each wave, 

“ Ah! when is this sad throbbing bosom to sleep, 
In my own belov’d Henry’s grave! !” 


Louisa, 
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TO MISS P. W. 


PPI? ?e? 


Fair flourished a blossom, the lovéliest that ever 
Its white bosom lav’d in the clear purling lake; 
So carefully guarded, the rough-ripple river 
Would glide tow’rds the stem of the lily to break. 
The sun watched each leaf, as some fond anxious lover, 
Aud kissed into beauty the seft velvet bud; 
The sweet scented woodbine the moss-bank hung over, 
To gaze on the queen of the mild silver flood. 


ach flow’ret that round the still lake lay reclining, 
In loveliness vied, the ascendant to gain; 

isnt all with the lily the contest declining, 
Acknowledged the trial was fruitlessly vain. 

Thus like to the lily, thou stand’st midst the many 
Of a country unrivall’d for bright beauty’s birth, 

But thou’lt beam there the purest, the loveliest of any, 
So in heart, as in figure, the fairest on earth. 
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SOLUTION 
OF THE CHARADE IN THE LAST NUMBER OF THE MUSEUM. 


Seaeelsr 


WueEn from the bosom of the lake 
The mist exhales in cloud opaque, 
Spreading a veil o’er hill and lawn, 
Dimming the brightness of the dawa, 
Tis like the spots of rus¢ that shade 
The polished brightness of the blade ; 
Though conscious of inferior worth 
Still in this bosom gives thee birth. 
Yet, O mistrust, thy baneful power 
Never again upon me shower! 

Should 1 once more lov’d friendship feel 
Ne’er may thy influence o’er me steal. 
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ANOTHER, 
By J. M. LACEY. 


coecse 

THE mist was ou the mountain, 
At morning’s early hour; 

It rose from lake and fountain, 
Ere Sol assum’d his pow’r. 


It dims the flow’ret’s beauty, 
Like rust on purest steel, 

Till Sol resumes his duty, 
And bids the blossom feel. 


Then its fair head arises, 
Beueath the magic touch; 

The beam that nature prizes, 
Can scarcely shine too much. 


So droopeth some lone maiden, 
Beneath thy pow’r, mistrust; 

Her form with grief o’erladen, 
Seems bending to the dust! 


But kindness soon bestowing 
Its sun-beam on her soul, 
Awakes her smile so glowing, 

With merciful control. 


——_- — — 


CHARADE. 


My first is found in every age, 
Was famed in ancient lore; 
And oft in glory’s gilded page 


Prociaimed the conqueror’s pow’r. 


My second, known in every clime, 


The name of every land; 


And, till the Jatest hour of time, 


Ruled by a mighty hand. 


My whole, when summer’s heat declincs 


And spreads autumnal glows, 


The varied sweets of spring contains.; a 


The fairest flow’r that blows. 
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Marriages. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Hon. Mr. Henry Lascelles, second son 
of the Earl and Countess of Harewood, to Lady Louisa Thynne, second daugh- 
ter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thomas Holroyd, esq. fourth son of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Holroyd, te Sarah, youngest daughter of William Morgan, esq. 









of Gower-street- 
. By special licence, at the house of Barrington Price, esq. of Haslemere, 


Surrey, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Robert Price, esq. 
M.P. to Mary Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr, Price, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. 

in Ireland, the Right Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam, to Lady Ponsonby. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, John Jarrett, Esq. of Marelands, Hants, 
and Camerton-house, Somersetshire, to Anna Eliza Waller, youngest daughter 
of Sir W. Waller, Bart, of Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, 










Deaths. 


At Serampore, the Rey. Wm. Ward, Baptist Missionary, after an illness of 
bat one day. The fatal disease was the cholera morbus. 

On Thursday the 10th inst. at his house in Bryanstone-square, Ann Elizabeth, 
the wife of Ralph Bernal, esq. 

On Monday, July7th, at No. 12, Lower Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-sqnare, 
Katherine, youngest daughter of the late Joseph Richardson, esq. M. P. of 
a rapid consumption. 

June 25th, at Louth-hall, after a short indisposition, occasioned by the 
bursting of a blood.vessel, Thomas Baron Louth, in the 63th year of his age. 
At Walthamstow-honse, Harriet, daughter of Sir Robert Wigram, bart. 

At Nottingham, Diana, the wife of Mr.C.N. Wright, Stationer, of a decline. 

Lately at Gosberton, Mr. Cfosby, supposed to have left behind him more 
than £50,000, and yet would hardly allow himself common necessaries, and 
yet this man kept a good table, as far as beef and bacon went, and was always 
accessible to the poor man. 

On the 30th of June, in St. Peter per Montergate, Norwich, in the 60th year 
of his age, Matthew Joy, known by the appellation of the «* Walking Baker,” 
who for the last eleven years of his life used to carry a large basket with 
bread, about eight stones weight, upon his shoulders, from Norwich to several 
villages, walking not less than 20 miles per day. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Essays of Grace—J. B. D.—Wannah—D. D. D.—and Eliza Catherine U— 
have been received; but we defer the adjudication of the Prize until next 
month. 

The review of ‘‘ Influence and Example”—“ Aikin’s Life,’—** Holderness's 
Journey to the Crimea,” and Bloomfield’s new Drama will appear in our next. 

J, B. D.’s various communication have been received, aud will ever meet 
that attention from us which it is no less our inclination than our duty to 
pay to our old correspondents. 

— Sonnet is received, too late however for our judgment this 
month. 
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